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I. 


THE GLORY OF THE REDEEMED AS RELATED 
TO THE WORK OF CHRIST. 


THE Bible teaches no Pessimism. It tolerates none in 
Christian believers. Its record of creation opens, ‘“ And God 
saw everything that He had made, and behold it was very 
good.” It goes forward with the song, ‘‘ The Lord is good to 
all, and His loving kindness is over all His works.” It closes 
with a vision into the New Jerusalem, where ‘“ God shall 
wipe all tears from the eyes, and there shall be no more 
death, neither sorrow, nor crying, neither shall there be any 
more pain.” It utters no long-drawn sighs, like Buddha and 
Schopenhauer, that existence is an evil, because it begets 
longings that can never be satisfied. It formulates no hard 
dogma, like John Stuart Mill, that the Creator cannot be 
both benevolent and omnipotent. Its tone never sinks to 
the minor key, when treating of actual life on earth, like 
Pascal in his ‘‘ Thoughts on Religion,” or Baxter and Howe 
in their sermons on the decline of piety; or John Cotton and 
Cotton Mather in their gloomy letters on the decay of Puri- 
tan zeal. The Bible gives striking portraits of weak and 
nervous men, of men who, like Jacob, look instinctively on 
the dark side of life and moan—‘ Few and evil have been 
the years of my life,” and wail, like Solomon after royal de- 
bauches, “ All is vanity and vexation of spirit.” But the 
broad sweep of revelation is towards gladness and praise. 
Its cheerful tone is inspiring, ‘‘O that men would praise the 
Lord for His goodness.” ‘Let everything that hath breath 
praise the Lord.” ‘ Praise the Lord, O my soul.” 
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Nor does the tone of the Bible change when it passes: 
from the beauty and order of nature to the frailties and sins 
of human life. It draws no ideal pictures of saintly men and 
women. It leaves out no warts, disguises no deformities, 
and conceals no sins. It paints guilt and remorse in bold 
and strong colors. But the cloud takes on a silver lining. 
If Adam and Eve fallin Paradise, they go into exile com- 
forted with the assurance of a deliverer. The seventy years 
of captivity in Babylon end in a return and a jubilee. The 
greatest crime in history, the betrayal by Judas, is overruled 
to redeem a world from sin. Paul, the sternest of realists, 
proves the whole Gentile world to be reprobate, and the 
Jewish race, the elect people, to have sinned, and come short 
of the glory of God. In the long record of human history 
he can find no life free from taint. But he does not despond. 
Looking heavenward, he rises into an ecstacy of praise that 
where sin abounded grace did much more abound; that the 
gift of God to the pardoned sinner is eternal life through 
Jesus Christ, that the sufferings of the present time are not 
worthy to be compared with the glory to be revealed. Lost in 
wonder at his discovery of the depth of the riches both of 
the wisdom and the knowledge of God, he bursts into an 
adoring song, loftier in strain than the highest flight of Isaiah 
or David, ‘‘I am persuaded that neither death, nor life, nor 
angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor things present, nor 
things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature 
shall be able to separate us from the love of God, which is 
in Christ Jesus our Lord.” 

In an age when the crown is wrenched from man’s head, and 
his sovereignty over nature is alienated, when great teachers 
deny his divine lineage and relegate him to an apish parent- 
age; when personal immortality is held to be a dream, or 
an illusive hope, it is inspiring to turn to the Bible and 
drink in its great teachings. In its pages man is no acci- 
dental birth, no evolution from protoplasm by mechanical 
law. He appears as the predestined child of God, for 
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whom the world was made, to whose interests its material 
forces and living creatures are tributary. He does not re- 
solve at death into primitive elements, like organic forms and 
animal races; immortality is his birthright, and eternity his 
home. 

In the inspired pages man’s life never appears as a failure. 
Human history, recorded by a divine pen, is no dreary rec- 
ord of aspiration and despair, of lofty aims and petty achieve- 
ments. Evil wins no final triumph over good, nor can Satan 
baffle the plans of God. The Bible teaches both in outline 
and in fullness of detail the ultimate triumph of righteous- 
ness. It tolerates no doubt of the wisdom of the divine plan, 
or of its vindication in the coming ages. It regards the re- 
demptive work of Christ as the highest display of the divine 
love. The glory of the redeemed will evoke exhaustless 
wonder and praise from angelic beings. 

The subject of our paper may be broadly stated, ‘‘ THE 
FUTURE GLORY OF THE REDEEMED AS RELATED TO THE 
WORK OF CHRIST.” 

We say the glory of the redeemed, and not of the race, 
for the Bible nowhere intimates the rescue of the race, 
but only of a select people, a chosen generation. It would 
be a great relief even to reverent inquirers, if in constructing 
a Theodicy, onecould find in the inspired Word clear inti- 
mations of the final recovery of the lost, and the restoration 
of the universe to a unity in holiness, as Origen dreamed. 
and Zoroaster taught. It would be a relief if, as a few minor 
sects hold, there were definite teaching that spiritual life can 
be maintained only by conscious communion with God, and 
the unity of the universe will be reached by the final extinc-. 
tion of souls that cling to sin, and refuse the new life in 
Christ Jesus. : 

But the general tenor of the Bible and its specific teach- 
ing are too positive to admit either theory without distorting 
the laws of exegesis, and wrenching texts from their connec-. 
tion. To unprejudiced readers the Bible from Genesis to. 
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Revelation unfolds a radical distinction in human character 
and destiny, a distinction apparent in Cain and Abel, 
the first-born of the race, reproduced in Pharisee and Publi- 
can in the life-time of our Lord, and made perpetual by 
the two resurrections, the one to life, the other to damnation ; 
and by the two verdicts of the final judgment, the one to 
eternal life, the other to eternal punishment; and by the two 
eternities, the one.of glory, the other of unutterable woe. 

If one shudders at a Theodicy which involves eternal ret- 
ribution to the lost, the Bible bids him take refuge in the ab- 
solute perfection of the divine nature, which is incapable of 
wrong. Its challenge is bold and absolute, “ Shall not the 
Judge of all the earth do right?” Human vision may be 
dim, and human judgment go astray, but divine wisdom can- 
not err, nor divine love fail. 

Does human faith still stagger and fail to take hold of 
abstract perfections, the Bible abounds with concrete assur- 
ances of the divine mercy. The ruin of the lost is no inte- 
gral part of the divine plan, and indicates no lack of pity or 
grace. It is His will that “all be saved, and come to the 
knowledge of the truth.” He is sincere in offers of mercy, 
“not willing that any should perish, but that.all should come 
to repentance.” Man’s ruin is self-caused, and is due.in no 
proper sense to the withholding of divine help. God chal- 
lenges the universe to absolve him from blame in the apos- 
tacy of Israel. ‘What more could have been done for my 
vineyard that I have not done in it? Wherefore, when I 
looked that it should bring forth grapes, brought it forth 
wild grapes?” The pitiful Saviour mourns His impotence 
to avert from His people their impending doom. “O Jeru- 
salem, Jerusalem, how often would I have gathered thy chil- 
dren together as a hen gathereth her brood under her wings, 
but ye would not.” 

There may be limitations to divine grace, either in the 
nature of things with which divine power does not intermed- 
dle, or in the moral constitution of the universe, where the 
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will of the creature is clothed with a mysterious independence 
and self-control; and these limitations may prevent the sal- 
vation of the lost. It is enough to know that divine love 
fails not, nor divine pity for sinners, nor divine provisions of 
grace. The obstinacy of the creature, not the will of the 
Creator, is the effective barrier to universal restoration to 
holiness. 

A devout Christian, filled with adoring love at the won- 
ders of divine grace in his personal experience, may find his 
faith falter, as he wrestles with the awful mystery of eternal 
retribution. He cannot understand why the divine Spirit, 
whose invisible touch below consciousness was the force that 
moved him to penitence and led him to faith and a new life, 
may not work a similar moral miracle in the soul of every 
sinner, The mystery is insoluble by human thought. But 
it does not first appear in the religious history of our race. 
It penetrates, under other forms, the organic universe, and is 
familiar to every earnest student of nature. ‘“ Of fifty seeds,” 
sings Tennyson, “ nature brings but one to bear.” Of the 
countless spawn of ocean fish, few attain maturity. Mr. 
Darwin has shown, with a pitiless fidelity to truth, how, in 
the great struggle for life which pervades the whole realm ot 
nature, the multitudes perish, and only the few survive. His 
pithy phrase, “ the survival of the fittest,” has passed into an 
axiom in the scientific world. Nature and grace are under 
the government of the same divine sovereign. It is a terri- 
ble fact in the spiritual, as in the animal world, that multi- 
tudes perish, and only the fittest survive and enter into life 
eternal. 

The Bible makes no attempt to solve the mystery. It 
leaves it to the clearer revelations of the judgment, and the 
quickened moral vision of the future life. But it does not 
leave an inquirer to grope in thick darkness. Over against the 
ruin of the lost, self-caused ; over against the eternal mischief 
wrought by sin in human souls, it magnifies the divine grace 
which rescues the redeemed, and lifts them to the glory and 
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holiness of heaven. Paul paints in dark colors the wrecks of 
sin in both worlds, but he has no shadow of doubt that grace 
will overmatch sin, and defeat its aims, and reign unto life 
eternal. He exults that the ages to come will discover in the 
plan of redemption the exceeding riches of the love of God; 
and John hears the adoring song surging through the entire 
heavens, ‘‘Great and marvellous are Thy works, Lord God 
Almighty; just and true are Thy ways, O thou King of 
Saints.” 

In attempting to solve the great riddle of the existence 
of sin under the government of a holy God, theologians 
have suggested and defended two theories, which have much 
in common, but are both in antagonism with the plain teach- 
ing of the Bible touching the inherent evil and guilt of sin. 
Origen, in his bold speculations, denied the positive existence 
of evil. Itis only a negation, he said, a defect, a nothing 
without substance. Augustine, with the severe logic of the 
Western mind, broadened Origen’s idea, and put it in a more 
intelligible form. Evil is a reality to man, he said, a wild 
discord in the order of human life; but in the larger sweep 
of the divine mind, and on the scale of the universe, the evil 
quality disappears and is transmuted to good. He uses 
strong language: ‘‘ To Thee is nothing whatsoever evil; yea, 
not only to Thee, but also to Thy creation as a whole, 
because there is nothing without which may break in and cor- 
rupt that order which Thou hast appointed. But in the 
parts thereof, some things, because unharmonizing with 
other some, are accounted evil; whereas those very things 
harmonize with others and are good, and .in themselves are 
good.” The same idea reappears in various forms in the 
writings of Aquinas and Leibintz and Calvin. 

The leaders of the New England Theology, after Edwards, 
held to the same theory, but formulated it in a new dogma 
more bold and dangerous. They accepted the postulate 
that God, by the necessity of His nature, must create the 
best possible universe. Experience teaches that sin is a con- 
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stant factor in the universe as it exists. The conclusion 
seemed inevitable to a logical mind that sin is a necessity in 
the best universe. They never attempted to evade logical 
results. Hopkins defined the dogma in unequivocal terms, 
“God saw that sin’s entering into the world would be the best 
means of answering the greatest and best ends.” ‘There is 
more good in the universe than there would have been if 
there had been no sin.” The Hopkinsian wing of the New 
England theologians endorsed without scruple the pithy 
apothegm, “ Sin is a necessary means to the highest good.” 
It ought to be said that they were diligent in guarding 
against dangerous inferences from the dogma. ‘Sin is an 
evil in itself,” they said: “every sinner has a malevolent pur- 
pose, and God is just, therefore, in condemning sin.” Butan 
inexorable logic leads as certainly to the conclusion that God 
must approve sin, as it led these theologians to the conclu- 
sion that sin is necessary to the highest good. Concede the 
premises, and there is no escape from the conclusion. If, as 
they say, God has organized the best possible universe, and 
in this universe has found sin to be necessary to its highest 
good, the conclusion is direct and inevitable that sin, as a 
whole, works good results and commends itself to the benev- 
olent Creator. Its relative evil disappears in an absolute 
good, 

Such a conclusion is abhorrent alike to common sense 
and to the letter and spirit of God’s word. The Bible recog- 
nizes no good in sin, either relative or absolute. It is evil, 
only evil, and that continually. God loathes it, because it is 
opposed to His nature, and in conflict with His eternal law; 
because it disturbs the order of the universe, despoils beauty, 
and wrecks happiness. It involves guilt, invokes penalty, 
and deserves eternal punishment. It is in no sense the work 
of God, but everywhere and always the work of the creature, 
the creation of a finite will, sovereign and independent in 
choice, by virtue of its likeness to the Creator. 

In one aspect only can sin be regarded as a necessary 
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factor in the best possible universe. Virtue and holiness 
are better than mechanical perfectness. But virtue and holi- 
ness can be attained only by beings endowed with intelli- 
gence and with free volition. A probation has been ap- 
pointed, in which holy character may be formed by a spon- 
taneous choice of the good, and a resolute resistance to the 
evil. To finite beings gifted with freedom of choice, sin 
must always be possible in passing through such a proba- 
tion; it may be even a necessity. But this in no way 
changes the quality of sin, or eliminates its evil. 

Theexisting universe, therefore, is the best possible, not on 
account of the existence of sin, but in spite of it. It is the 
best because it is the only one in which, by personal choice, 
the creature may grow into moral likeness with God and share 
His holiness. It is the best because all intelligent creatures. 
are capable of reaching this goal, and fall short of it only by 
their willful choice of evil. 

We have discussed, thus far, the teaching of the Bible on 
the future life, in its relation to the ruin of lost souls. It 
exempts God from all responsibility for this ruin, and 
ascribes the guilt to man alone, to his deliberate choice of 
evil. We pass now to the teaching of the Bible on the sal- 
vation of the redeemed, which is the special work of God. 
His wonderful grace overrules in their experience the wreck 
of sin, and lifts them to a height of glory beyond the reach 
of angels who have never sinned. This marvellous change 
is effected by Jesus Christ, who, by His incarnation, brings 
human nature into an eternal union with deity, making it the 
recipient of divine forces: and, by His atoning death, ex- 
piates human sin, and assures regeneration and eternal life 
to His people. Our discussion relates specially to the influence 
of Christ’s work on the future life of the redeemed. Is any 
change wrought by it, in their nature or in their rank in 
creation, or in their possibilities of progress ? 

No candid student of the Bible can fail to recognize in it 
a supernatural element, by whose power human history is. 
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guided and controlled. We may concede that evolution has 
been the appointed law for progress from chaos to kosmos, 
from the ascidian to the ape. The laws fail at man. It 
cannot explain his origin. He is not a product of natural 
forces, but a direct creation of God. Mr. Darwin may re- 
solve man into a lineal descendant of the ape. Mr. Beecher 
may prefer to select an earlier ancestor, who gave birth to a 
double line of descendants, the simian and the human. But 
all the necessary facts are wanting to prove the animal de- 
scent, while facts are numerous and conclusive to confirm 
the divine record, ‘“‘So God created man in his own image.” 

Mr. Darwin confesses that all the links are missing in the 
chain which connects man with living species of apes. He 
hopes that future researches in Asia and Africa, the natural 
habitat of the ape, may supply the missing links. But Mr. 
Wallace, and other masters in Zoology, declare that natural 
selection is impotent to bridge the chasm between the ape 
and man. They find in the smooth skin of man, and in his 
larger brain, differences not favorable but fatal to progress 
in a state of nature, and they see no key to the origin of the 
human race except in a direct creative act. The facts needed 
to establish the scientific theory are wanting; known facts 
bear witness against it; it is held on general principles, inde- 
pendently of facts. 

On the other hand a long series of correlated facts array 
themselves in support of the Scripture theory that man was 
created in the divine image. Human reason is like God’s. 
Kepler cried in reverent ecstacy, as he comprehended the 
laws of the solar system, ‘‘O Almighty God, I think Thy 
thoughts after Thee.” The Greek geometers, by profound 
thought, wrought out the Jaws of solid bodies and of geo- 
metric forms. When the telescope was invented, and modern. 
astronomers began to read the secrets of the heavens, and to 
learn the structure and motions of the stars, it was found 
that what Grecian sages had taught in abstract thought, God 
had taught in the laws of comet and planet and sun. Lin- 
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naeus, Cuvier, and other great masters in scientific study, by 
patient research collected a vast number ot specimens of 
organic and animal life. To help the memory, and to es- 
tablish wise methods for future inquirers, they classified the 
specimens, uniting them in species, genus, and family by 
certain resemblances of structure or function. Where any 
system was arranged which has endured the test of time it 
has been found that the inquirer followed instinctively the 
lines of division which had been established by the Creator. 

The human imagination’ is like God’s. It is prolific in 
sublime and beautiful creations, but in its broadest sweep of 
invention it constructs no form or method which has not 
been anticipated by God in the forms and forces of animate 
nature. Dr. Pierce, the profoundest mathematician in 
America since Bowditch, says: ‘‘ We have reason to believe 
that there is no human thought capable of physical mani- 
festation, and consistent with. the stability of the material 
world, which cannot be found incarnated in nature.” 

Man’s taste is like God's, for the highest culture finds 
unceasing delight in the forms and harmonies and colors -of 
nature. 

Man’s moral nature is like God's, for conscience bows to 
the divine law as the supreme rule of life, and, in the core of 
his being, he knows that in righteousness alone can he have 
peace. 

Here isa long series of facts, numerous, varied, correlated, 
attesting man’s origin from God and likeness to Him. The 
facts needed to confirm the origin from the brute are all 
missing. Fidelity tu scientific method compels us to reject 
the scientific theory. 

From the supernatural teaching of the Bible we learn not 
only the origin of man, but his proper sphere in life and rank 
in creation. Scientific leaders make merry over what they 
call the arrogant pride of man, and his “selfish happiness- 
scheme,” in thinking the earth to have been arranged and 
furnished for man’s benefit. But again the facts fall into line 
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to confirm the theory, “‘God hath given the earth to the 
children of men.” Agassiz, studying the divine plan in the 
symbols of nature, declares, ““Man is the goal towards which 
the whole creation presses, from the time when the first strata 
were laid in the bed of ocean, or the earliest forms of life 
‘began to appear.” The divine charter reads, ‘‘ He hath put 
all things in subjection under man’s feet.” Man is lord on 
earth, with a delegated power to improve the face of nature, 
and organize its latent forces. He can put new colors into’ 
flowers, finer flavors into fruits, and develop new instincts in 
animal tribes. He can turn a barren soil into luxuriant 
fields, reclaim deserts by artesian wells, open highways of 
travel through lofty mountains and across unknown seas, 
and can harness for service unseen and unknown forces. 
Scientific discoverers who bring to light new forms and 
forces in nature, and inventors, who open a new era in civiliz- 
ation by the resources added to human industry, are often 
unbelievers in a divine revelation. But they unconsciously 
recognize and confirm the Magna Charta of human ‘rights, 
“The earth God hath given to the children of men.” 

The eighth Psalm is a grand lyric on God’s care for 
nature and man. It opens with hosannas for the divine 
goodness shown in the wonders of nature, and the glory of 
the heavens. It closes with hosannas for the divine good- 
ness shown in elevating man to sovereignty. I can find no 
‘expositor who recognizes in the second verse what seems to 
me a grand thought in harmony with the spirit of the 
Psalm. ‘‘ Out of the mouth of babes and sucklings hast 
‘Thou ordained strength, because of Thine enemies, that 
Thou might still the enemy and the avenger.” This is held 
to mean that the spontaneous admiration of children, and 
their insight into the wonders of creation, put to shame the 
‘cavils of learned men who deny creative wisdom and good- 
ness. The Saviour seems to use it in this sense when He 
rebukes sharply the murmurs of the chief priests and scribes 
at the forwardness of the children in Jerusalem, who were 
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singing and shouting over His advent. It is possible that a 
profounder meaning lies in its words. Why may not man 
himself be the “babe and suckling,” in contrast with the 
majesty of earthly forms, and the glory of celestial beings ? 
and why may not “the enemy and avenger” be Satan, 
whose pride is to be abased, and whose ambition, ending in 
his fall, is to be brought to utter shame by the elevation of 
man, “ the babe and suckling,” to the sovereignty which he 
has forfeited ? 

This interpretation may be as fanciful as the allegorizings 
of Origen. But the New Testament writers uniformly find in 
the Psalm a deeper meaning than lies on its surface. They 
read in it a prophecy of man’s sovereignty in the spiritual 
world, loftier and more far reaching than over nature; and 
this sovereignty is to be conferred through Christ, the head 
of the redeemed race. 

There are two direct allusions to this Psalm in the New 
Testament, and one more doubtful. One in Hebrews, chap- 
ter II, declares that man is superior to angels, for the future 
world is put in subjection to him, but not to them. In the 
broad charter of human sovereignty, the great words, “ Thou 
hast put all things under his feet,” include, says the writer, 
the spiritual no less than the material world. Nothing is 
omitted in the divine grant. Paul, interpreting the same 
language in 1 Cor. 15, adds that there is a solitary limita- 
tion in the power conferred. ‘It is manifest that He is. 
excepted who did put all things under him.” Next to the 
Father, supreme in power by His essential deity, is the 
incarnate Son, elevated to the throne by virtue of His 
redemptive work. To this lofty throne He lifts His 
ransomed people to be sharers in His power and glory. 

The meaning of the third passage may be less obvious. 
It is found in Eph. 1: 20, ‘“ And hath put all things under 
His feet, and gave Him to be head, over all things to His 
church, which is His body, the fulness of Him that filleth all 
in all.” The allusion may be more obscure, but interpreters. 
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agree that Paul has in mind the strong language of the 
Psalm, and finds its fulfillment in the exaltation of Christ to 
the Mediatorial throne. 

We are brought then face to face with this wonderful 
teaching of the Bible. Man, by creation, is placed at the 
head of all earthly life; man, by redemption, is lifted to the 
headship of celestial beings. The former is his right by 
nature, the latter is the supreme gift of grace. By redemp- 
tion, therefore, he attains a higher rank and glory than if the 
race had never fallen. 

Many shrink from accepting this conclusion, and three 
objections are urged against it. It is said, first, that the 
elevation was included in the divine purpose in creation, and 
is independent, therefore, of the work of Christ. If it were 
- a part of the primeval plan of God to put all things in sub- 
jection under man’s feet, the sovereignty in heaven as on 
earth would have been reached if man had never fallen. 
The sovereignty may be conferred in virtue of man’s peculiar 
constitution, uniting in himself the two great entities of the 
universe, matter and spirit, and thus holding larger possibili- 
ties of growth than any other order of being, and a greater 
fitness to rule. To this objection an answer may be made, 
complete and absolute. The future elevation is due not at 
all to natural birthright, but solely to union with Jesus 
Christ, and heirship through Him to the sovereignty won 
by humiliation and death. The Psalm, which confers the 
sovereignty, proclaims man’s natural inferiority to angelic 
beings, ‘Thou hast made him a little lower than the angels.” 
No reader would find in it a promise of spiritual supremacy 
unless inspiration had disclosed hidden depths of meaning, 
and inspiration reveals no other way to the throne of the 
universe than through Jesus Christ, the head of the redeemed 
race. 

A second objection is more serious. The prophecy has 
no reference, it is said, to the race, whether natural or 
redeemed, but to an individual man, Christ Jesus. The 
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objection has force, for Paul, in Corinthians and Ephesians, 
and the author of Hebrews, Chap. 2: 8, apply the language 
to the Messiah. It is the God-man, who reigns till all 
enemies are put under His feet: the God-man, who is “set 
in the heavenly places far above principality and power, and 
might and dominion, and every name that is named:” the 
God-man who is crowned with glory and honor. But it is. 
evident that the Psalm invokes praise for the divine good- 
ness to man as man. The special application to the God- 
man may be involved in the general promise, and may be 
the appointed method for its fulfillment. 

Nor can one fail to recognize as the very marrow of New 
Testament teaching that the work of Christ was not designed 
for His own elevation, but for the elevation of His people. In 
the visions of the Apocalypse they are ever with Him, par- 
taking of His glory. They are one with Him, as He is one 
with the Father. They are heirs of the kingdom over which 
He reigns ; constituted by Him sons and joint heirs to all the 
glory of the Father. We may accept, therefore, as Paul’s in- 
terpretation of the Psalm, that Christ, as the representative 
of His redeemed people, holds the sovereignty of the spiritual 
universe, and they reign of right in and with Him. 

A third objection maintains that man would have risen to 
this glory through the Incarnation, if there had been no Fall 
and no Redemption. 

Many of the early Fathers of the church taught that the 
Incarnation was included in the creative plan—was designed. 
to be a fuller revelation of God than could be made in 
nature, and was the crown and seal of Hislove toman. De- 
vout thinkers in later ages have been lifted into a holy rap- 
ture by the same thought, and have found in it sweet. 
refreshment and comfort. 

John Wessel, in the ages before the reformation, and 
Dorner, in our time, are good representatives of this class, 
and so are the leaders of the “‘ New Theology.” 

But the idea, though a charming one, and in harmony 
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with occasional suggestions of the Bible, must be called 
extra-scriptural, like the more popular theory of a second 
probation. It is hardly extravagant to call it an#¢i-scriptural, 
for the Word uniformly teaches that the glory of Christ is. 
derived, not from the Incarnation, but from the Atonement. 
He is exalted to the throne of heaven, not because He laid im 
the manger, but because He hung upon the cross. His ex- 
altation above angels is due to His sacrificial death. ‘‘ When 
He had by Himself purged our sins, He sat down on the right. 
hand of God.” (Heb. 1: 3.) “ He was crowned with glory 
and honor” as a reward for sufferings. 

Paul, in Phil. 2: 9, sets forth this truth in simple language 
which rises to the highest sublimity of thought, “ Being 
found in fashion as a man, He humbled Himself, and became 
obedient unto death, even thé death of the cross. Wherefore 
God also hath highly exalted Him, and given Him a name 
that is above every name; that at the name of Jesus every 
knee should bow, of things in heaven, and things on earth, 
and things under the earth.” The grand symbols of the 
Apocalypse proclaim the same truth. The King on the 
throne is the lamb that was slain: the song that swells 
through the ages has for its key-note ‘“‘ Worthy is the lamb 
that was slain to receive honor and power and glory, for He 
hath redeemed us unto God by His blood.” The glory of 
the throne is the outcome of the sacrificial death. The moral. 
power that goes out from the throne to unite a riven uni- 
verse is born of the atoning work. ‘‘ Having made peace 
by the blood of the cross, He reconciles unto God all things. 
in earth and heaven.” The exaltation of the Messiah to His 
' throne is the reward of His atoning death; the future glory 
of His people is the direct result of His redemptive work. 

“In Him all things consist.” The physical universe, with 
its manifold forms of being, proceeds from His creative 
power, and is sustained by His immanent life. So the life 
of His people flows from Him as its fountain, and is main- 
tained only by union with Him through faith. “Jw (or by), 
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Him were all things created, that are in heaven, that are in 
earth, visible or invisible.” (Col. 1: 16). ‘‘ 4 Him we live, 
and move, and have our being.” The universe and its forces 
are not independent existences, unfolding into completeness 
by their own inner law. They have their life in the divine 
Logos, and the mainspring of their movements is in Him. 
So Christians have no independent spiritual life. All they 
have, all they hope for, is ## Him. They are dgeotten in 
Him, accepted in Him, made complete in Him. In Him alone 
they have “‘ wisdom and righteousness and sanctification and 
eternal redemption.” 

We come back then to the conclusion reached in an 
earlier part of our article: the work of Christ lifts the re- 
deemed to a higher glory than if they had never fallen. 
‘Where sin abounded, grace did much more abound. Through 
redemption man rises above angels to the headship of cre- 
ation. This consummation of God’s plan, and highest ex- 
hibition of His love, evokes the wonder and praise of all 
intelligent beings for “the unsearchable riches of God’s 
grace.” 

This grace is unfolded in two ways, distinct though con- 
nected ; in the undeserved pardon of the guilty, through 
faith in a dying Saviour, and in the inconceivable glory of 
the redeemed through oneness with a risen Saviour. The 
former has been held, with unimportant exceptions, by every 
branch of the Christian church, but has been defined in 
dogma only since the Reformation. It is known among 
Protestants as the cardinal doctrine of Justification by faith. 
‘The latter has been held as widely and uniformiy, but more 
loosely, and has not yet crystallized into dogma. It waits a 
new illumination of the Spirit, and a new impulse to theologic 
thought, to grow into permanent form, but is known mean- 
time as the Glorification of the Saints. The former includes 
the birth into the new life, with the pardon of all sin; the 
latter includes the progress of the new life to perfect holiness 
and the entrance into the divine beatitudes. The former 
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honors God by bringing helpless and guilty sinners into 
harmony with His holy character and law. The latter 
honors Him by changing frail and imperfect creatures into 
partakers of His nature and holiness. 

Justification and Glorification are correlate parts of the 
work of Christ; the former is essential! to the latter and pre- 
paratory to it. They are equally gifts of God, free and un- 
deserved; equally parts of the plan by which God displays 
His love, in lifting the creature to His own glory, and mak- 
ing him a sharer in His own infinite fulness. 

In Justification by faith, man is abased, and God exalted. 
Angels fell by pride, and the sin of Paradise consisted in 
self-will, and a longing for independence from God, The 
restoration, therefore, can come only through humility, and 
the complete surrender of the will of the creature to the will 
of the Creator. ‘Every man must be brought to naught. The 
teaching of the Bible is direct and unequivocal. 

1. Justification is by grace alone, without admixture of 
merit. 

“We are justified freely,” (Owpedy, as a gift) “ through His 
grace” Rom. 3, 24. To him that worketh, the reward is 
not reckoned of grace, but of debt. ‘To him that worketh 
not, but believeth on Him that justifieth the ungodly (doeByv) 
his faith is counted for (doyi{erar) righteousness” Rom. 4, 5. 
The sinner, while ungodly in himself, and without personal 
righteousness, is justified. His faith is accepted in place of 
righteousness. ‘We are accepted in the Beloved,to the 
praise of the glory of God’s grace:” (Eph. 1: 6.) Christ “‘is 
made unto us wisdom and righteousness, and sanctification 
and eternal redemption.” Personal merit has no place in 
winning the divine favor. Pardon is only and wholly a gift 
of grace. ; 

2. Justification is through faith, without admixture of 
works. 

As justification is conferred wholly of divine grace, with- 
out regard to human merit, so it is attained only through 
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faith, which renounces personal desert. ‘We are justified 
by faith, without the deeds of the law,” (Rom. iii, 28.) Lest 
one might imagine that the faith, which secures such wonder- 
ful results, takes on a degree of merit, Paul assures the 
Ephesians that the whole work of salvation, including the 
faith which lays hold of it, is the gift of God. Eph. ii, 5-3.” 
When the Galatians, after accepting Justification by faith, 
sought to make it more complete and sure by combining 
with it their own works wrought by the new life begotten in 
them, Paul charges them with apostacy to another gospel ; 
and to the Romans cherishing similar aims, adds the pungent 
comment, if justification “is by grace, it is no more of works, 
otherwise grace is no more grace.” Any attempt to com- 
bine the two empties grace alike of its meaning and worth. 

Every student of Christian history is reminded that 
numerous attempts have been made by various parties in the 
church to qualify the doctrine of gratuitous pardon, and to 
weave into the web of salvation by grace alone a few threads 
of human merit. 

The Pelagian denies the completeness of human de- 
pravity, and, by consequence, the need of absolute regenera- 
tion. Man is weak, he says, and in a world where sin 
abounds. He needs, therefore, the divine charity for his in- 
firmities, and the divine help to aid his struggles towards a 
holy life. He can save himself with a little help from God. 

The Arminian admits the utter depravity of human nature, 
but denies that grace is a sovereign gift to the undeserving. 
Divine help is due, he says, to the impotence consequent 
upon the Fall, and awakening grace is given to the sinner. 
By prompt cooperation with this prevenient grace, man may 
bring God under obligation to confer converting grace. 

The Romanist holds that human nature is weak rather 
than guilty, and that depravity is consequent on the with- 

* We may admit the force of grammatical and logical objections to the exegesis 


which makes rovro equivalent to rd miorevecv. But it is quite certain that rioric 
must be included in the rovro, or the oix é¢ Epywv of oth verse would be needless. 
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_drawal by God of the original righteousness He had imparted 
to Adam. He believes also that the regenerate man is a 
co-worker with God in ensuring justification. By various 
forms of penances he works out a satisfaction which is neces- 
sary to give completeness to the satisfaction from Christ’s 
atoning work. He attains also an inwrought righteousness 
which must be conjoined to Christ’s righteousness to secure 
admission to heaven. 

The “New Theology” of our time, like the theology of 
Rome, teaches justification by works. It holds that these 
are two great epochs in justification, the one, at regeneration,. 
when it is wholly of grace, the other, at entrance into heaven, 
when it is chiefly by works. The believing sinner is pardoned! 
only through the merits of Christ’s work. The believing 
saint is approved at the judgment, because his new life, with 
its fruits, is pleasing to God. Faith and all Christian graces, 
are in harmony with God’s will, and must win His favor. 

In opposition to all these views, the Bible teaches plainly 
that Justification is a free gift of God, conferred solely on 
account of Christ's work and merits, without the slightest 
admixture of personal merit, whether through faith, or in- 
wrought righteousness, or imparted righteousness. If faith, 
by its inherent nature, takes.on a degree of merit, it is no 
longer the condition of pardon, but the ground of pardon. 
If inwrought righteousness is meritorious, it deserves favor 
of God. In either case justification ceases to be, what Paul 
calls it, dwpedv a free gift; it is due partly to divine grace, 
and partly to human merit. There is little difference in the 
denial of absoluteness to grace whether the human merit is as- 
cribed to natural purity and integrity, as with the rich young 
man, or to the religious worth of prayer and charity as with 
Cornelius, or to inwrought righteousness with the Romanist, 
or to imparted righteousness, with the New Theology. In 
either case the integrity, the charity, or the righteousness is 
personal, and becomes an element of character which God 
must approve. Whether it be the outgrowth of natural 
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character, or of renewed character, it enters into the sphere of 
works, and becomes the ground of self-confidence and boast- 
ing before God. 

But the righteousness which justifies, comes through faith 
which, conscious of personal unworthiness, trusts alone in 
the redeeming work of Christ. It is not progressive in 
nature, but complete at its birth, needing no accretions like 
the ceremonial purity which required perpetual renewal by 
continual sacrifices: for the one offering of Christ perfects 
forever them that are sanctified. This justification is not con- 
ditioned by inwrought righteousness but precedes and pro- 
duces it. The union with Christ, by faith, which ensures 
justification, holds as correlatives, sanctification and eternal 
redemption. The divine purpose which confers sonship in- 
cludes in the sonship the successive stages of effectual call, 
and justification and eternal glory. But all alike are the 
gift of God, without pretence of merit in the recipient, that 
no flesh should glory in His presence. No one of the count- 
less multitude of the redeemed will wish to change a note in 
the common song, “ Unto Him who washed us from our 
sins in His own blood, and made us kings and priests unto 
God, to Him be all the glory.” 

But the grace which is thus magnified in granting pardon 
to the guilty, and creating holiness in the depraved, has for 
its goal the eternal glory of the redeemed. They are justi- 
fied and sanctified in order to reign with Christ. Grace 
humbles only to exalt. It demands self-abnegation to bring 
man into union with God through Christ. 

The divine beatitudes can flow into the soul, only after 
the mystical union with Christ has made it a partaker of the 
divine nature, and opened a channel along which the fulness 
of God may move. It is impossible to read the grand pas- 
sages’ in Romans, Ephesians and Colossians, and the 
Apocalypse, in which the apostles, overwhelmed by the 
wonderful revelations of the spiritual world, find language 
inadequate to describe the coming glory, without a convic- 
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tion that this glory is immeasurably greater than would have 
been possible to unfallen man. Only by the descent of the 
Logos from the throne to the cross, could man ascend to 
kingship with Christ. Only by the entrance of the Logos 
into humanity could man rise above angelic races. Only 
when man has taken the headship of the universe through 
his crucified and risen Lord: when the divine purpose, 
dimly announced in the garden, has reached its goal in the - 
holiness and glory of the New Jerusalem, will the victory of 
good over evil be complete. Then all the heavenly hosts 
will adore, and fallen angels and men will confess the un- 
searchable riches of God’s grace, and from every intelligent 
creature in the universe will come the common testimony, 
“Where sin abounded, grace did much more abound.” 

Two general conclusions seem involved in the scope of 
our discussion. 

1. The physical universe, in and through the Logos, 
was designed to reveal the natural attributes of God, and to 
open channels, through which the divine fulness may flow. 
But evils, many and great, disturb the order of the universe. 
Earthquakes rend the solid globe; volcanoes overspread 
luxuriant fields with barrenness; tornadoes uproot the for- 
ests, and strew the shores of ocean with wrecks and human 
bodies. Blight and decay seem integral parts of vegetable 
life, and pain and death rule over all orders of the animal 
world. No key has been found to this great mystery. 
Whether such evils are only relative, and tributary to a 
higher good, or whether they are inevitable in a finite system, 
and beyond the power even of Omnipotence to avert, may 
be a problem which human reason is inadequate to solve. 
But thoughtful minds recognize everywhere the marks of 
divine power and wisdom, and it would seem to them an 
appalling evil, if, to escape the minor disorders of the inor- 
ganic world, and the sufferings incident to animal and human 
life, the only alternative were to sweep the universe out of 
being, leaving the Triune God in the solitude of His infinite 
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nature, and the blessedness of His own perfections. A uni- 
verse, in which disorder and suffering are factors, is infinitely 
better than no universe at all. 

2. A redeemed universe, in and through the Logos, is 
designed to unfold the moral attributes of God. The 
unsearchable riches of divine grace are displayed in the res- 
cue of a lost race, and its elevation to holiness and kingship. 
Into this universe sin enters as a factor, disturbing harmony, 
soiling purity, and wrecking the character of untold millions. 
No jugglery of philosophic or theologic sophisms can put 
this evil out of sight. It is worse than mockery to call it 
relative, a means to a higher good. It subverts all ideas of 
divine justice to argue that sin is a necessity of moral gov- 
ernment, to display on a large scale the perfections of the 
divine nature. If, on any scale, finite or infinite, it can har- 
monize with the benevolence of God, it cannot be abhorrent 
to His nature; it ceases to be evil, and is transmuted into 
good. The reason and conscience of the race protest against 
the punishment of the sinner who promotes the divine glory. 

But sin may be inevitable in a universe where finite 
beings are created with sovereign wills and with power of 
independent action. And the sovereign wills may be essen- 
tial to moral beings, and to the attainment of holy character. 
Yet a moral universe, with sin as a possible or even as 
a necessary factor, is immeasurably better than no universe 
at all. No triumph of evil can be conceived, so absolute and 
far-reaching, as a veto put on divine love, and an eternal 
arrest of creative wisdom and benevolence. 

In the disordered universe grace reigns ; over the wrecks 
of sin grace wins a signal triumph. The humiliation of the 
incarnate Logos in the manger, and the agony of the cross, 
proclaimed to the universe the essential evil of sin, and the 
need of divine suffering to arrest its power. The resurrec- 
tion from Joseph’s tomb, and the ascension from Olivet pro- 
claimed the triumph of suffering love, and the final defeat of 
Satan and the hosts of evil. But the glory of the future 
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world, into which sin cannot enter; where the redeemed, 
looking on the King in His glory, are changed into His 
image, and made partakers of His divine nature, and rightful 
heirs to His sovereignty and glory, proclaims the overruling 
power and love of God. 

When the consummation is reached, and the purpose of 
God increasing through the ages finds fulfillment; when the 
countless host of the redeemed, purged from all sin, and 
made holy as God is. holy, are lifted above the celestial 
hierarchies of angel and archangel and cherub and seraph, 
and sit upon the throne won for them by their crucified and 
risen Lord; when heaven is filled with new joy and glory by 
their advent, then shall be seen as never before the com- 
pleteness of the victory of divine love over evil. Then the 
- universe shall join in a common song of praise, ‘‘ Where sin 
abounded grace did much more abound.” 


HEMAN LINCOLN. 


Newton Theological Institution. 
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II. 


THE CHRISTIAN SOLUTION OF THE LABOR 
PROBLEM. 


Was Christ a Socialist ? Did He intend that the societies: 
which He came on earth to establish should be communis- 
tic? Was it His purpose and His expectation that, when the 
principles of His religion should gain general acceptance in 
the world, and should everywhere sway the minds of men, 
community of goods would be the law of nations? Some 
advocates of this.theory of social organization, like the author 
of Arius, the Libyan, and Dorcas, argue that Christ was a 
socialist, and think that they find proof of it in the fact that 
He and the disciples had a common purse, in His command 
to the rich young man to go and sell all that he had and 
give to the poor, and in the fact that the members of the 
first church at Jerusalem had all things in common. The: 
same purpose is attributed to Jesus by such writers as Her- 
bert Spencer, John Stuart Mill, and John Fiske; but these 
men, holding that the socialistic theory of human life is. 
utterly visionary and untenable, find in His advocacy of it 
reason for believing that Christ wasan impracticable enthusiast. 

It is important for us to know what Christ did teach with 
regard to property and the human relations growing out of 
its possession and distribution. We are to-day face to face: 
with the greatest social problem that has ever confronted the 
political economist or the Christian philanthropist. A wide-. 
spread revolution in our present industrial and economic 
organization is threatened, and there is danger that with 
this revolution may come the overthrow of governments, 
the subversion of modern civilization, and a serious check to 
the progress of Christianity. This is not the cry of an 
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alarmist, but is the deliberate opinion of the most thoughtful 
men of our day. If Christ has any solution to offer for this 
mighty problem, we ought to be diligently inquiring after 
it. Ifthere is any power in His voice enabling Him to say 
to the turbulent social waves now dashing about our feet 
and threatening to engulf the best interests of humanity, 
“Peace, be still,”-we ought to have our ears open to catch 
its first accents. For, to us who are Christians, His word is 
the end of all controversy. The almighty Father, the Cre- 
ator and ruler of the heavens and the earth, is still saying to 
us as He said to the dazed and awe-stricken disciples on the 
Mount of Transfiguration, ‘“‘ This is my beloved Son in whom 
I am well pleased, hear ye Him.” 

It may be disputed whether Christ has any word on the 
subject. The question briefly stated is this: The nine- 
teenth century has for its people a great inheritance of ma- 
terial good. Capital and Labor are quarreling over the 
division of it. Labor feels that Capital is getting a great 
deal more than his share. If he should go to Christ and 
say, ‘‘Speak to my brother that he divide the inheritance 
with me,” would his answer be, ‘‘ Who made me a Judge or 
a divider over you?” Perhaps so. But if the other brother 
had come to Jesus and had said to him, “Speak to my 
brother that he stop his mouth about this inheritance,” it is 
not unlikely that Christ would have had something different 
to say to him. We need not doubt that Christ has said all 
that is needful on the subject. The industrial problem is 
not only the great problem of the age, it is also vitally re- 
lated to the highest interests of humanity; and it is scarcely 
conceivable that the great teacher of the human race would 
be either silent or ambiguous with regard to it. In order to 
discover fully what He has to say upon it, we must consider : 


I.—The Method of Christianity in Producing Social Reform. 


It is a fact that has often been noticed that Christ and His 
inspired Apostles made no direct attack upon the political and 
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‘social evils of their day. Their teaching was emphatically 
‘personal. They dealt almost exclusively with the individual. 
And yet such evils were then more frightful and prevalent 
in the Roman empire than they have ever been among any 
people. The Roman government of the provinces was 
grossly tyrannical; indeed, it may be said that the whole 
system of government was one great tyranny, sinee the 
Roman idea of the state was that it absorbed the individual 
and obliterated personal rights. Nowhere was this tyranny 
felt more severely than in the eastern provinces. And yet 
Christ said, “Render unto Caesar the things that are 
Czsar’s,” and worked a miracle that He and the twelve 
might pay tribute; and Paul, carrying out and applying his 
ideas, said, ‘‘ Let every soul be subject to the higher powers, 
the powers that be are ordained of God.” From the words 
of John the Baptist to those of John the Revelator there is 
nothing to encourage revolution or rebellion of any kind. 
The lesson constantly repeated and emphasized is submission. 
Nearly one-half the human race was theninslavery. It was 
a slavery more terrible than anything that has been known 
in modern times; the ownership of the master was absolute, 
and his cruelty was often devilish. But in all the teachings 
of Christ there is not a word on the subject; and when the 
Apostles write to Christian slaves it is only to exhort them 
to be faithful and obedient servants. And yet it was just as 
inevitable that political oppression and domestic slavery 
would disappear before the spread of Christian principles as 
that darkness would flee from the face of the rising sun. 
The doctrine of human brotherhood, the necessity of treating 
others as we would have them treat us, and the exaltation of 
the individual with his personal rights and privileges, lay 
imbedded in the gospel of Christ like seeds in a fruitful soil, 
and were certain to spring up and bear a glorious harvest of 
human liberty. 

The teaching of Christ and the Apostles on the Labor 
Question is of the same kind. So far as I have been able to 
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discover, there is not a line in the New Testament relating 
-directly to it. But the gospel of the Son of God contains 
principles in the light of which the solution of this great 
problem ought to be easy. In order that we may discover 
these principles, let us consider for a moment the root from 
which the Labor difficulties have grown. We must lay the 
ax atthe root of the trees. 

The real root of these troubles is the undue exaltation of 
material good. In them we are seeing the branches and 
leaves and flowers of the gross materialism which constitutes 
the practical philosophy of our age. The endless multipli- 
cation of labor-saving machines, the vast improvement in 
means of communication and transportation, the wonderful 
development of natural resources, and the measureless 
increase of conveniences and of the sources of human enjoy- 
ment which the present century has witnessed, have stimu- 
lated the greed for gain and love of luxury, which are always 
strong in human hearts, until they have become the ruling 
passions with nearly all the men and women of our age. 
The accepted gospel of our times—the gospel which men 
really believe, whatever else they may pretend to believe— 
is, ‘‘ Get gain, eat, drink, enjoy thyself; for to-morrow shall 
‘be as yesterday.” It is a greedy, wolfish age, looking with 
hungry eyes and gleaming teeth upon the products of human 
labor, and caring little who may suffer, if only it may be 
permitted to gorge itself. It is a Sybarite age, whining if 
there be a crumpled rose-leaf in its couch, and insisting that 
it must lie upon down and breathe a scented atmosphere. 
Let it beware lest it go hungry for even the necessities of 
life, and lie upon the ruins of industrial temples, pierced by 
the jagged corners of their stones, and breathe an atmosphere - 
scented with gunpowder and dynamite! Worst of all, per- 
haps, it is a hypocritical age, and has reached that worst 
‘stage of hypocrisy in which men deceive themselves. It 
believes that it cares much more for education, literature, 
-art, religion, character, while in fact it cares mainly for ma- 
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terial good. Everywhere we hear men and women talking” 
against money-getting as the lowest of occupations, and 
while the words are on their lips, brains and hands are busy 
in the general pursuit. Said a man to the writer not long 
since, ‘‘Money is nothing,” meaning that it was nothing 
when compared with doing right and having peace of mind; 
and yet that man has held on to his fortune until he has the 
money-cramp in both heart and hands. He is a fair type of 
the men of our times, in their pretence that they seek higher 
things than money while seeking for that with all their 
hearts. 

Now out of this spirit have grown the Labor Troubles of 
our times. Every one is eager to get rich; but competition 
is rife, and the struggle for wealth becomes a warfare as gen- 
uine as that which was waged between the robber-barons of 
the Middle Ages, although the weapons are of a different 
kind. In those turbulent periods of European history, men 
of force, of physical strength, of courage, of military prowess, 
came to the front and were able to use for their own. 
advancement their weaker fellow-men. Now, shrewd, far- 
seeing financial men—men able to control the markets and 
make combinations in their own interest—often unscrupulous 
men—come to the front; and like the military chieftains of 
earlier times they care for the mass of mankind only as it 
can be made to serve them in beating their rivals. Thus the 
greed for gain smothers the sense of human brotherhood and 
conquers philanthropy. This thirst for money and what it 
will bring possesses all classes, but the great majority are 
not able to gratify it. In this as in all other worldly pur- 
suits, the few tun away with the prizes. Those who do the 
most work get the least, and as they see the rapid gains and 
the luxurious living of the rich, they are filled with envy and 
discontent. It must be evident to every one that in this. 
dominant craving for material good we have found the gen- 
esis of the Labor Problem which to-day perplexes us. 

Christianity proposes to solve this problem by changing. 
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the spirit out of which it grows. Christ was a radical in all 
His measures. He would do no surface work. He would 
make the tree good by grafting it at the root—by changing 
its nature where the life-forces first enter it. Of course He 
undertook a superhuman work, but, thank God, He undertook 
no more than He was able to accomplish. He proposes to 
take the natural love of material good out of men’s hearts, 
and to put in its place a new affection. This new love was 
to be for Him as person and for heavenly good. The means 
which he uses to accomplish this mighty change are various. 
His own example is important. He chose a life of poverty 
in preference to the luxurious life of a prince or a millionaire. 
He refused to work miracles for His own advantage. He 
would perform one to feed the hungry multitude, but would 
not change a single stone to bread to appease His own hunger. 
He lived a life above dependence on things, and explained it 
by saying, ‘‘ My meat is to do the will of Him that sent me, 
and to finish His work.” His teaching on this subject is all 
in the same line. The key-note of His ministry is to be 
found in the words: ‘“‘ Lay not up for yourselves treasures 
onthe earth, . . . but lay up for yourselves treasures 
in heaven.” For creatures made in the image of God and 
conscious of their divine descent there is a higher life than 
that which is nourished by material good. ‘‘ Man shall not 
live by bread alone.” “A man’s life consisteth not in the 
abundance of the things which he possesseth.” Those 
who aspire to the true life are not to be anxious about what 
they shall eat, or drink, or wear, but are to “seek first the 
Kingdom of God and His righteousness.” The great apostle, 
catching this spirit and understanding fully the purpose of 
His divine Master, says to Christians, “Set your affections 
on things above, not on things on the earth.” Now, when 
men are born of the Spirit, they are born into obedience to 
the will and word of Christ and receive the promise of com- 
plete conformity to Him. A new birth which does not 
mean that means nothing at all. 
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These facts and precepts are well known; but the diffi- 
culty is that, so far as their application to everyday life is- 
concerned, many professing Christians take them in a Pick- 
wickian sense, and the world regards them as the mistakes 
and vagaries of a visionary enthusiast. But in them is to be 
found the only solution of the problems which grow out of 
the industrial organization of society. Every attempt made 
independently of these principles will surely fail. It may 
succeed in putting a plaster here and there upon the wounds. 
and sores of the body politic, but nothing else than the 
adoption of the principles of the gospel will put good blood 
and permanent health into it. Men have refused to adopt 
and apply them, partly because they have failed to appreciate 
their eminent practicality, and partly because they go 
squarely against the natural tendencies of the human heart. 
The application of these principles to the question in hand. 
will lead us to consider : 


II.—Christ’s Message to Workingmen. 


Christ must not be thought of as partisan in this or 
any other question of equity; and yet it is not unfair to as- 
sume that in a peculiar sense He is friendly to the working- 
man. It is impossible to conceive that He who was born of 
a carpenter’s wife, and who Himself worked at the bench ; 
that He who presented as evidence of His divine commission 
that the poor had the gospel preached to them; that He 
whose ministry of instruction and healing was chiefly among 
the poor, should take sides against workingmen, or give them 
advice which it would not be for their interest to follow, if 
He was a divinely wise teacher. Every line of the Bible 
bearing upon this subject inculcates upon employers the duty 
of treating their employees not only with justice but also: 
with kindness and generosity. 

In view of these facts it is an astonishing thing to see the 
workingmen of our day so largely turning away from God 
and from His church, and looking for redress of their griev-- 
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ances to an infidelic philosophy. Suppose they adopt the 
principles of that modern philosophy which sets itself most 
squarely against the doctrines of revealed religion—the 
philosophy which we find in the writings of Haeckel, 
Darwin, Mill, and Spencer. Their doctrine of evolution and 
of the survival of the fittest dooms the weak to hopeless: 
servitude or to utter extinction. It is the doctrine of free 
competition in which the strong march straight on to the 
goal of their desires regardless of those whom they may 
trample under their feet. According to this doctrine those 
who perish in the struggle of human competition are not 
worth saving. Their on!y value is in the fact that they can 
be turned into paving-stones to make the way smooth for 
the successful. It is the doctrine of Parrhasius who com- 
mands his prisoner to be tortured in order that he may have 
a chance to paint his contortions. Put over against this the 
doctrine of Jesus that it is the duty of the strong to help the 
weak—that the true glory of strength is in its capacity to 
serve—and if workingmen were not stone-blind to their owm 
interests it would not take them long to see that if they ever 
obtain redress fortheir grievancesit will be through the teaching 
of the Carpenter of Nazareth. Above all others, they should’ 
be anxious to hear what Hehas to say on the Labor Questiom 

A prevailing error which the doctrine of Jesus cor- 
rects is that what a man is or can be depends upon 
what he has, or upon his surroundings. It is one of 
those materialistic notions which constitute so large a part 
of our social philosophy. It makes manhood depend wholly 
upon how one is fed, and clothed, and housed. It voices 
itself in the popular cry of the workingman, “Give us a 
chance; what can we be better than beasts of burden, if we 
have to work from morning till night for a bare subsistence, 
with no opportunity for the improvement of our minds ?”” 
Sometimes it amounts almost to a demand that every one 
shall be a gentleman of leisure in order that he may be able 
to make something out of himself. 
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Now Jesus would say that it is possible for manhood to 
reach its highest development in the midst of poverty and 
hard work. His own example is sufficient proof that his 
doctrine is true. He said that it was easier for the poor 
than for the rich to get into the kingdom of heaven—that 
the advantages in the development of Christian manhood 
were on the side of the poor. The workingman, struggling 
hard to maintain himself and his family, has a better oppor- 
tunity to practice the Christian virtues than his rich neigh- 
bor. What hinders him from being a brave, patient, . 
faithful, temperate, pure, kindhearted man, doing his duty 
to his country, to his family, and to his God? He has a 
chance to be a man, whatever his circumstances, and accord- 
ing to the word of Jesus that is the only important thing. 
The most heroic and the most useful souls that have ever 
blessed the earth have been nourished in the midst of grind- 
ing poverty. For workingmen to base a plea upon the 
argument that their manhood is dependent upon their sur- 
roundings or their possessions is for them to make the most 
humiliating surrender to the materialistic notions of the age. 
It is for them to ignore their divine descent, and to admit 
that they are more animals than sons of God. The whole 
force of Christ’s life and teaching is against such an idea. 

Another lesson which workingmen may learn from the 
doctrine of Jesus is that they should not expect to get their 
rights by force and violence. Even John the Baptist, that 
stern radical and defender of the rights of the poor, said to 
the soldiers who came to him, “Do violence to no .man, and 
be content with your wages.” He was but anticipating 
the teaching of Him who said, “‘ Resist not evil.” All such 
efforts will be disastrous to the best interests of those who 
make them. ‘ They that take the sword shall perish. by the 
sword.” The great forces of the world are moral forces. 
Jesus could drive before Him a whole templeful of money- 
changers with only a small whip of rushes. A squad of 
well-organized police is more than a match for a mob of 
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thousands. It is when bayonets and bullets begin to think 
that they are invincible. The force of moral ideas is even 
greater than that of intelligence. Drop an acorn into a 
crevice in a rock, and if it can only find there a scanty hand- 
ful of soil, it will gather size and strength out of the nutri- 
ment of it, and getting more out of the sunshine and air of 
heaven, will bye and by grow to such proportions that it 
will split the rock into fragments. Drop a moral truth into 
the scanty soil of human justice and sense of right which 
perhaps may be found in the crevices of those rocky walls 
which shut men away from the enjoyment of their rights, 
and let it grow, and in a little while these granitic barriers 
will tumble to the ground. If the workingmen of our time 
feel that they are suffering oppression at the hands of capi- 
talists—if they think that they are not getting a fair share 
of the products of their own labor—let them state the truth 
with boldness and yet with meekness, and then wait with 
patience for their rights to be given them; and if the word 
of Christ is true they will get them much sooner than if they 
attempt to gain them with the force either of bullets or bal- 
lots. The truth of this statement is verified by the history 
of socialistic efforts. Every commune which men have at- 
tempted to establish by force has been a disastrous failure. 
Every attempt to establish political communism has been 
atheistic. It has been based upon supreme and selfish de- 
votion to material good, and has taken no account of God 
or of moral ideas. This is especially true of the socialism of 
our day so far as it assumes a political form. It is grossly 
materialistic in all its principles and ideas. As Dr. Behr- 
ends says: “It thrusts God out of the question because 
God is a spirit and His law is love.” It has no place for a 
God the whole force of whose revelation of Himself goes 
against materialism and selfishness. But all efforts based 
upon such ideas have so far failed, and are doomed to yet 
more disastrous failure in the future. God is_greater than 
matter; love is stronger than selfishness. 
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On the other hand, socialistic communes have always 
been religious. That is especially true of those communis- 
tic societies which were organized and maintained during 
the early centuries of Christianity. They were based upon. 
the self-denial and asceticism of those who had property and. 
willingly shared it with those who had not. They made 
this sacrifice for Christ’s sake and not because the poor 
came to them with an angry and peremptory demand for: 
their property. These societies were successful and were 
useful to their members and to others around them. Modern 
socialistic organizations have been successful just in the pro-- 
portion that they have been founded upon Christian self- 
denial for the common good. If they have not been reli- 
gious they have scarcely been able to live fora day. These 
facts may serve to emphasize the teaching of the New Tes- 
tament that the poor are not to get their property rights by 
physical force or by national law. Christ and His apostles. 
said not one word against the right of men to hold and use 
the property which they have gained by inheritance or by 
honest industry. When Christ told the young man to go: 
and sell all that he had and give to the poor, he but applied 
a test which was adapted to his special case. He and his. 
disciples had a common purse because that method of living 
was best adapted to their peculiar circumstances. Thecom- 
munism of the first church at Jerusalem was wholly volun- 
tary, and it is not said that every member of the church as. 
soon as he joined it sold all that he had and put the pro- 
ceeds into a common fund, but only that they held what. 
they had subject to the needs of the whole body. If there- 
is such a thing as Christian communism it is based upon 
love, and consists in a voluntary surrender of what we have: 
for the common good. There is no warrant in it for a de- 
mand upon others that they shall give their property to us,. 
because they have more than we have. When the socialist, 
with revolver in one hand and empty money-bag in the 
other, utters his peremptory “ Stand and deliver,” he does. 
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well to ignore God and the Bible, for he can get no war- 
rant from them for his action. And the workingmen who 
expect to get a larger share of the general wealth by means 
of legislation are only a shade less in the wrong. The Lord 
Jesus suggests no such remedy. Those who plan to take 
from men their property, whether by force or by legislation, 
are morally in company with highway robbers; and their 
crime is not less because, like Robin Hood and Dick Tur- 
pin, they rob the rich in order to give to the poor, The 
modern idea that a man cannot have property unless he has 
been a robber of others is utterly preposterous, and yet 
Proudhon said ‘‘ Property is theft,” and Karl Marx said it 
was the “‘ result of spoliation.” These men have been the 
leaders of European socialism, and their ideas are widely 
prevalent in this country. They would have been nearer 
right if they had said that communism established by force 
would be universal robbery. 

It may be’said that this method of righting the wrongs of 
workingmen is visionary and impracticable. Those adjec- 
tives have been applied to the ideas of Christ ever since He 
lived and taught among men; but, thank God, an increasing 
number is coming to see their infinite wisdom. It may be 
further objected that it is too much to ask of men that they 
shall wait for their rights until the sentiments of society are 
changed by the spread of the truth. They can be quite cer- 
tain that it is the only way in which they will ever get 
them. There are no short cuts in social progress. The 
only changes that are permanent improvements are those 
that are wrought by the power of the truth. Patient waiting 
for these causes to become operative may seem like the longest 
and the hardest way to the goal, but it is really the shortest 
and the surest. All our Savior’s words are true, but the truest 
of truths is this, that ‘‘the meek shall inherit the earth.” 
The might of meekness in Christ is conquering the world. 
They that suffer in patience are not only the strongest in 
themselves, but at last they gain dominion over others. 
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Christ’s message to workingmen is this: ‘‘ You can be men 
and enjoy the blessings and dignity of manhood, and win the 
kingdom of Heaven even in poverty. Consoling yourselves 
with this possibility, wait patiently for the spread of my truth 
to change the hearts of men so that all your wrongs shall be 
redressed. Make the best possible use of the possessions and 
privileges you now have, and commit your case to the 
Heavenly Father, who has a special tenderness for the poor 
and the oppressed. ” 

We must now consider 


ITI.—Christ’s Message to Men of Wealth. 


There are many reasons why the capitalists of our day 
should listen to the words of Jesus. One such reason may be 
fou nd in the dangers which threaten the present social order. 
Says Dr. Behrends, ‘The Socialist has his indictment against 
the reigning economic policy of modern life.” He charges it 
with being a policy in which the few reap the rewards of 
industry, while the many suffer. He claims with Henry 
George that the result of modern economic progress is to 
make the rich richer and the poor poorer. The result is that 
he hates the present order of things, and that hatred is finding 
lodgment in the breasts of an increasing number of working- 
men. In this there is danger; for, as Bagehot says, “Any 
system which makes the mass of any society hate the 
constitution of that society must be in unstable equilibrium; 
—a small touch will overthrow it, and scarcely any human 
power will re-establish it.” The danger approaches us in 
two ways. We may have a deluge of fire and blood which 
will sweep away in a day the accumulated results of a 
century’s industry—a reign of lawlessness in which murder, 
arson, and pillage will hold high carnival, and leave only 
smoking ruins on which to build a new and better civilization. 
Or, the mighty power which we have let loose upon the 
world in the adoption of universal suffrage may become an 
irresistible tyrant to rob us by means ‘of some legalized 
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system of spoliation. A workingmen’s party, filling our 
State and National legislatures with its chosen representatives, 
may thus become a blind political Samson, who in attempting 
to pull down the temple of the rich Philistines will involve 
himself in the general ruin. In the dangers which threaten 
our present social order there is a reason for seeking some 
just and fair solution of the Labor Problem. There are other 
and nobler motives which will appear as we consider. the 
solution which Christ offers in his counsel to those who seek 
wealth or who have already gained it. If we had time to 
examine it all, we should be astonished to find how much He 
has to say on the subject of wealth and its uses. 

So strong are the words of our Lord against the accumu- 
lation of wealth, that many have understood Him absolutely 
to forbid it. When he says, “Lay not up for yourselves 
treasures on the earth,” “ Take no thought for the morrow 
what ye shall eat, or what ye shall drink, or wherewithal ye 
shall be clothed,” and ‘Labor not for the meat which 
perisheth, ” if he does not forbid the acquisition of wealth at 
all he certainly forbids any very eager pursuit of it. He 
frequently warns against the dangers of getting rich. ‘‘How 
hardly shall they that have riches enter into the Kingdom ot 
God!” “Ye cannot serve God and Mammon.” Paul 
certainly drew from his Master’s teaching his statement that 
“They that will be rich fall into temptation and a snare and 
into many foolish and hurtful lusts which drown men in 
destruction and perdition. ” 

But our Lord teaches that men may avoid these dangers 
by a proper use of their gains. Dives went to hell because 
he let Lazarus lie at his gate and made no effort to relieve 
his sufferings by dividing with him the good things which 
himself enjoyed. The rich Fool lost his soul because he 
proposed to hoard for his own gratification that which his 
fields had brought forth, and Jesus adds, “‘ So is every one 
that layeth up treasure for himself and is not rich towards 
God.” The sin and the danger, then, seem to be in the 
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selfish use of money rather than in the mere acquisition of it. 
Perhaps we shall get at our Lord’s meaning if we put the 
emphasis in the right place and say, “ Lay not up for your- 
selves treasures on the earth.” How does this bear upon the 
Labor Problem ? 

1. If men observed the words of Christ they would not be 
so eager to gain wealth that they would sacrifice their own 
higher interests or the interests of their fellow-men for the 
sake of acquiring it. They would see that it is better for 
them to exercise justice and mercy towards those in their 
employ—better to be kind and generous to them—than to 
heap up wealth or to surpass their competitors. No man 
can bea true follower of Christ and not see how hopelessly he 
debases himself when he sacrifices his fellow-men for the sake 
of gain. In the light of the Divine Teacher’s words it is 
easy to see that he who grinds and oppresses another is 
vastly lower in the scale of being than he who is wronged. 
And to do it for the sake of gaining wealth and of making 
vain display of that which wealth will buy sinks one to the 
bottom of the deepest cess-pool of moral being. If it be 
said that one cannot succeed if he introduces Christian prin- 
ciple into his business—that to pay more for labor than the 
market price or to give one’s employees a share in the profits 
means financial failure—Jesus would reply, ‘“‘ Then fail and 
save your manhood and be rich towards God.” Christ him- 
self was a worldly failure and thousands of His followers have 
been for His sake. But failure would not be inevitable; in 
the long run “Godliness is profitable unto all things.” 
Nothing shows so strongly the deep-seated unbelief and the 
gross practical materialism of our age as this oft-repeated 
cry that a man cannot live godly and gain worldly success. 

2. If men adopted the principles of Christ’s teaching, it 
would make them feel that the money which comes into their 
hands is a sacred trust to be used for the good of others. It 
would lead employers to erect for their employees cheap, 
comfortable, and healthful tenements ; to provide them with 
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teading-rooms, libraries, and safe places of resort; and to 
give them such instruction and moral watchcare as would 
make them good, intelligent men and women. It would 
lead to a larger consecration of wealth for the saving of the 
debased and for the establishment of institutions for the pub- 
lic good. It is a source of wonder that already men of 
wealth are using their means so largely for such purposes ; 
and it is due wholly to the prevalence of Gospel principles. 
As Christ gets more and more into the hearts of men, they 
will see and feel that wealth is a sacred trust to be used for 
the good of others. The time is coming when a Christian 
man will be ashamed to live in luxury and ostentatious dis- 
play—when every follower of the meek and lowly Jesus will 
see that such living indicates a devotion to material good 
and a pride of heart utterly inconsistent with obedience to 
Him who lived a life of poverty and went about doing good. 
There are enough Christian men of wealth in the world now 
to set the fashion if they only had faith and love enough 
really to follow their Lord. When the men who call them- 
selves by the name of Christ show to the world that they 
are more anxious to make men than to make money we shall 
begin to approach the solution of the Labor Problem. 

3. If men would adopt the principles of Christ’s teaching 
it would make those who are rich treat others who are not as 
equals in society. It is hard to know what some of our rich 
Christians would do with Him whom they call Master if He 
were on earth now, since they would not think of having a 
Christian mechanic sit at the table with them. If there is 
any lesson which Christ taught more emphatically than 
another it is that men are to be regarded as men and not as 
beings surrounded with certain belongings. These social 
distinctions which are so utterly foreign to the spirit of 
Christianity have more to do in creating the bitterness that 
is in the hearts of workingmen to-day than all the differences 
of property. Some one has remarked that on an average 
ministers of the Gospel are as poor as mechanics, and yet 
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they are classed with the rich by workingmen because they 
are treated by the rich as social equals. Let it be distinctly 
understood that no man can be a Christian and treat any 
other man with contempt because he is poor. As in a 
Christian commonwealth all men will stand precisely alike 
before the law, so in a Christian society men will be graded 
only according to character and intelligence. 

As these Christian principles, the kind and generous treat- 
ment of employees, the use of money for the good of others, 
and the recognition of the right of all men to social equality, 
more and more prevail among men of wealth, the Labor 
Problem will gradually disappear. And when a majority 
of the men of wealth become really Christian, there will be 
no more Labor Problem. Then will Christ have spoken 
authoritatively to the angry waves of social disturbance, 
‘* Peace, be still.” ; 

A. E. WAFFLE. 


Bay City, Mich. 
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Ill. 
THE MORAVIAN BAPTISTS. 


To Dr. Josef Beck, Aulic Counsellor of the Austrian Su- 
preme Court of Judicature and Cassation, and to the Histor- 
ical Commission of the Imperial Academy of Sciences in 
Vienna, are we indebted for a body of Baptist documents of 
surpassing value, edited with consummate ability, and pub- 
lished in the best style. ‘“ Zhe Historical Books of the Ana- 
baptists in Austro- Hungary, Concerning Their Fate in Switz- 
erland, Salzburg, Upper and Lower Austria, Moravia, Tirol, 
Bohemia, Southern Germany, Hungary, Siebenbiirgen, andi 
Southern Russia in the Time from 1526 to 1785,’* are, through 
the zeal, learning, and industry of Dr. Beck, and through the 
enlightened liberality of the Imperial Academy of Sciences. 
in Vienna, now for the first time brought, in complete form, 
and with abundant elucidatory matter, within the reach of 
the historical student. These documents were found scat- 
tered throughout the libraries and the state and city 
archives of Europe, and few can form any conception of the 
toil and expense involved in collecting and mastering this. 
vast body of documents. It is evident on every page that 
what the editor imparts is selected from copious document- 
ary stores which are not simply within his reach but which 
he has accurately studied. About nothing of consequence 
is he content to leave us in ignorance. Is a Baptist leader 
mentioned? The editor ransacks the manuscript and printed 

“Die Geschichtsbiicher der Wiedertiufer in Oesterreich-Ungarn, betreffend 
deren Schicksale in der Schweiz, Salzburg, Ober-und-Nieder-Oesterreich,. 
Miahren, Tirol, Béhmen, Siid-Deutschland, Ungarn, Siebenbiirgen, und Siid- 
Russland, in der Zeit von 1526 bis 1785, gesammelt, erlautert und erganzt 


durch Dr. Josef Beck, Hofrath des K. K. obersten Gerichts-und-Cassationshofes.. 
8vo, pp. L. und 654. Wien, 1883. 
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material within his reach to give us all needful information 
about his career and his writings, and furnishes in each case a 
practically complete bibliography of the subject. Is some 
obscure place mentioned in the text on which no available 
atlas or gazetteer would enlighten us? We are very likely 
to find in a foot-note a full statement of the geographical 
and historical relations of the place. In appendices, more- 
over, some of the rarest and most valuable confessional and 
apologetical documents are printed now for the first time 
from the original MSS. The Chronicles themselves were 
written by various persons and at various times, and exist in 
various forms. Through the admirable editing the variations 
are made fully available, sometimes by printing entire para- 
graphs in the varying forms and sometimes by noting the 
various readings. It is safe to say that for no other depart- 
ment of early Baptist history are we in possession of any- 
thing like so complete documentary material. There is 
undoubtedly lurking in the libraries and archives of the 
Netherlands, England, and the United States, a wealth of 
material bearing upon the history of early English and 
American Baptists. Little use has-been made of it as yet, 
and that little without critical acumen. In order that these 
materials may become available, two things are necessary: 
1. That some of our best historical scholars should be willing 
to devote years of toil to the collecting and editing of such 
documents, and 2. That means be contributed by our 
wealthy men or by some society for defraying the expenses 
of investigation and publication. When means, zeal, and 
scholarship unite in some individual we may expect to see a 
flood of light thrown on our early history. Meanwhile, we 
give the world the impression either that we have no history, 
or that we are ashamed to bring the facts to light. I am 
‘convinced that Baptist history, written with complete 
mastery of the extant material—a thing impossible at present 
—would furnish the strongest possible raison d’etre of our de- 
nomination. It would show how far Baptists are a sect of the 
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ordinary kind, and how far they represent the primitive evan- 
gelical principle that has never failed to assert itself even in 
‘the darkest epochs of Christian history. The indebtedness of 
modern Evangelical Christianity to Baptist principles could 
‘be demonstrated as it has never yet been. It would appear 
whether or not it is worth while, now that the un-Christian 
elements in non-Baptist communions have become compara- 
tively harmless, for Baptists to continue the warfare against 
them, or whether it would not be more expedient to cajole 
the adherents of these communions into the belief that the 
points wherein they differ from us are of slight importance, 
and that we wish them prosperity in their persistent disobe- 
dience to the Lord Jesus Christ. It would appear, more- 
over, what un-Christian elements have, from time to time, 
crept into Baptist churches, and how disastrous have been 
the results. 

But my zeal is leading me too far from my subject. A 
word about Dr. Beck’s point of view may be not inappropri- 
ate. While not so outspoken in his approval of Baptist 
principles as Dr. Keller, Dr. Beck is remarkably free from 
partisan rancour. He recognizes fully and sympathetically 
the pure evangelical elements underlying the Moravian Bap- 
‘tist movement, yet he is not blind to their unevangelical 
narrowness and bigotry. He repels as decidedly as does 
Keller the idea that the Baptists sprang: from Luther or 
Miinzer. Luther was supported by them only so far and so 
jong as he founded his work on Scriptural supremacy and 
the equal right of all believers to study and interpret the 
Scriptures under the guidance of the spirit. When Luther 
receded from his evangelical position he straightway lost all 
hold on the party of evangelical believers afterwards to be 
known as Baptists, and then proceeded to organize new 
churches on the Apostolic model. Dr. Beck seeks to cor- 
rect the popular notion that “the rejection of infant baptism, 
or, more properly, the baptism of adults who for the most 
part had already received water baptism,” “is the exclusive 
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characteristic of these sectaries,” or, ‘the common signature 
of their tendencies,” maintaining that it was only the “ badge 
and the condition of membership in the church collected 


through the word of God according to the command of 


Christ. The proper essence of the Baptist position lies and lay 
in holding fast to the principle of the believer’s immediate 
relation to God or Christ, in the idea of the church and of the 
communion of saints.” ‘ Therefore,” he adds, ‘“‘ only those 
Protestant separatists can properly be called Anabaptists, 
who, resting on the traditions of the sects of the middle 
ages, vindicated the ethical side of mysticism, and having 
separated into communities, like the sects named, strove 
after primitive Christianity.” He excludes carefully from the 
designation ‘‘ Anabaptists ” all Gnostics, anti-trinitarians and 


fanatics of whatever type. His synopsis of the principles. 


and practices of the Moravian Baptists is an excellent one. 
“ Among all the sects that sprang from Luther,” (wrote 


the Roman Catholic pastor of Feldsberg, 1604), “none has. 


had a finer appearance and a greater external sanctity than 
the Anabaptists. Other sects are for the most part very 
riotous, blood thirsty, and given to fleshly lusts; not so the 
Anabaptists. Among themselves they call each other 
brethren and sisters; they curse not, they revile not, they 
swear not, they use no defensive armour, and in the begin- 
ning bore no weapons. They never eat nor drink immod- 
erately, they use no clothes that indicate worldly pride, 
they have nothing as individuals but everything in common. 
They do not go to law before the magistracy and endure 
everything in patience, as they pretend, in the Holy Spirit! 
Who then would believe that under these garments lurk pure 


ravening wolves?” This testimony reminds me forcibly of 


an account of the medieval Waldenses by a contemporary 
inquisitor. It does not seem to have occurred to either 
writer that possibly the sectaries they described were not 
“ravening wolves” after all. 

Moravia was the “New Jerusalem ” of the Baptists of the: 
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-sixteenth century. During the years 1524-27 a Baptist 
‘movement of the extent and significance of which few have 
had any adequate appreciation swept over Switzerland, 
‘Germany, Southern Austria, the Tirol, and the Netherlands. 
Evangelists like Grebel, Manz, Blaurock, Reublin, 
Hiibmeyer, Haetzer, Denck, Brotli and Sattler, fired with 
evangelical zeal, and feeling that the time had come for the 
rehabilitation of the Apostolic church, traveled incessantly 
throughout Switzerland and the adjacent lands preaching to 
the multitudes that everywhere thronged their ministry, 
and baptizing thousands on a profession of faith. Legislation 
became more and more sanguinary from the latter part of 
1525 onward, and the police became more and more vigilant. — 
Persecution scattered but did not destroy. Outside of Switz- 
erland, Augsburg, and Strasburg became Baptist strong- 
holds. Blaurock (“strong George” he was commonly called 
by his fellow-believers, and Beck characterizes him as “‘ the 
second Paul of the Baptists,”’”) was the first to introduce the 
new baptism in Switzerland, and the most energetic of all 
the early Baptist evangelists. The Tirol was dotted with 
Baptist churches through his ministry 1525-29. These were 
to furnish many of the best members of the Moravian Bap- 
tist churches. 
Dr. Balthasar Hiibmeyer, the greatest of the sixteenth 
-century Baptists, having been cruelly imprisoned and shame- 
fully dealt with by the Ziirich authorities at the instigation 
-of Zwingli, betook himself to Moravia in 1526, where he was 
soon followed by many Baptists from Switzerland, Southern 
Germany, and the Tirol. By some means unknown to us, 
Hiibmeyer had doubtless learned that Lord Leonard of 
Lichtenstain, the possessor of vast estates, was willing to 
‘throw open his lands to settlement by Baptists. Nicolsburg, 
in Southern Moravia, became, through Hiibmeyer, an im- 
portant centre of Baptist influence. Leonard of Lichtenstain, 
nominally a Roman Catholic, but already predisposed to 
evangelical principles, was soon won by Hiibmeyer to his 
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own views and received baptism at his hands. He 
provided Hiibmeyer with every facility for disseminating his. 
views, including a printing press, and gave every encourage- 
ment to the incoming of foreign Baptists. But the rapid 
growth of the Nicolsburg church was not the result of immi- 
gration alone. “The people received his (Hiibmeyer’s) 
teaching and many people were in a short time baptized. 
So has God through these men (Hiibmeyer, etc.,) in this last 
age of the world opened His holy divine truth to the childrem 
of men.” So wrote the old Baptist Chronicler. 

It may be worth while to inquire just here why Moravia 
was at that time a “goodly land,” a land where Baptists could 
“live cheaply and without persecution?” The following 
facts will aid us in understanding the large measure of toler- 
ation for which Moravia was famous: 1. As a result of a 
century of religious and political conflict in Bohemia, with. 
which country Moravia was closely allied, Moravia had. 
come to have a heterogeneous population. Being somewhat 
removed from the centre of conflict, and the centre of 
authority as well, the extreme representatives of evangelical 
religion had removed in large numbers from Bohemia to- 
Moravia, Catholics, Utraquists, and Bohemian Brethren alk 
had their representatives among the noblemen as well as 
among the populace. These three parties existed side by 
side in mutual toleration of each other. The rights of the 
Utraquists were guaranteed by treaty, the Brethren had. 
gained toleration through fearful sufferings for their faith. 
So firmly were the Brethren established in Moravia that the 
famous Edict of St. James (July 25, 1508) forbidding the 
religious services of the Brethren, the sale of their books, the: 
administration of ordinances by their ministers, the harboring 
of Brethren by barons, knights, etc., and aiming at the ex- 
tirpation of the party, while it was accepted by the Bohe- 
mian diet and ruthlessly carried out, was rejected by the 
Moravian. Many of the most influential nobles were mem- 
bers of the Unitas Fratrum (as the denomination was already 
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called) or openly sympathized with the Brethren. Many 
others were so far indifferent to religious questions that 
they were unwilling to disturb the tranquillity of their 
domains and to interfere with their revenues for the sake of 
pleasing the king and the pope. 2. The royal authority was as: 
feeble as possible (1516-26). Louis II, aged 10, came to the 
Bohemian-Hungarian throne in 1516, and, after years of 
unsuccessful warfare with the Turks, was slain at Mohacz in 
August, 1526. The arch-duke Ferdinand, who had married 
a sister of Louis, claimed the throne in her right, but the 
claim was not generally recognized, and it was some time 
before his authority was established. Under such circum- 
stances the nobles did each what was right in his own eyes, 
and it is gratifying to know that many of them made good 
useoftheirfreedom. 3. Moravia was still a somewhat sparsely 
settled and undeveloped country, and furnished ample room 
for the thousands of skilful and industrious Baptist workmen 
who, from 1526 onward, streamed into it from Germany, 
Switzerland, the Tirol, Austria, and even from Italy. As 
the authority of Ferdinand increased, the immunity of the 
Baptists diminished, and we shall see that even at this “ New 
Jerusalem”’ our brethren had no occasion to forget that they 
were pilgrims and sojourners on earth. But nowhere else in 
Europe during the sixteenth century did Baptists have any- 
thing like an equalopportunity to put their principles in practice. 

During the greater part of the time from 1526 to 1592 it 
was not chiefly “ fightings without” that interfered with the 
peace and prosperity of the Moravian Baptists. Almost 
from the very beginning they were distracted by internal 
contention. It might be expected that little bands of breth- 
ren, having sought and found places where in comfort and 
safety they could worship God as their consciences dictated, 
would have enough of the grace of God and of brotherly love to. 
insure them against petty strife. But alas! history shows 
that under just such circumstances the spirit of censoriousness. 
and punctiliousness is most likely to be developed. 
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Hiibmeyer had scarcely got on foot the most promising 
cause at Nicolsburg, when troublers appeared upon the scene. 
Hans Hut, a premillenarian, and one of the principal links 
between Thomas Miintzer and the Miinster Kingdom, came 
all the way from Germany to impress his views upon this 
rising Baptist community. He must needs dispute with 
Hiibmeyer concerning the “sword.” The questions at issue 
between Hiibmeyer and Hut seem to have been whether a 
Christian may pay taxes for the waging of war (“ blood- 
money”), and whether a Christian may use or bear the 
sword, 7. e. engage personally in military operations. These 
questions were of the utmost moment at the time, and long 
continued to distract the brethren. Hiibmeyer seems to 
have taken the ground that a Christian man may and must 
obey the civil magistracy in all things right and lawful. 
Hut and his followers rejected magistracy unconditionally, 
and, along with magistracy, military service direct or indirect. 
Leonard of Lichtenstain had not yet become so thorough: a 
convert to the Baptist doctrine of liberty of conscience as to 
be willing to allow Hut to overthrow the work that Hiib- 
meyer had begun. Hut was thrown into prison, and having 
escaped, soon returned to Southern Germany, where he won 
many to his fanatical views, and suffered martyrdom at 
Augsburg (1529). About the same time another man of 
great force of character invaded the new Baptist community. 
Jacob Wiedemann (commonly called “one-eyed Jacob”) 
came from “the land of the Ens” (Salzburg) with a fully 
matured hobby, which was destined to subvert the work of 
Hiibmeyer and to determine the polity of the Moravian Bap- 
tists. It was the doctrine of community of goods. Hans 
Spittlemayer was among the early arrivals at Nicolsburg, 
and early in 1527 became pastor or chaplain of the Lichten- 
stains. It was with him more than with Hiibmeyer that 
Wiedemann contended, for before the close of 1527 Hiib- 
meyer had been summoned to Vienna to give an account of 
his heretical teachings, and Lichtenstain had ignominiously 
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sacrificed him to appease the royal fury. It is no wonder 
that the majority of Moravian Baptists turned against this 
nobleman who had professed to enter into their communion, 
but who showed so little of the true spirit of Christian self- 
sacrifice. Conflict between Spittlemayer and one-eyed 
Jacob was inevitable. The latter was not content with Hiib- 
meyer’s (and Spittlemayer’s) view, that a Christian “ must 
have a regard for others; that the hungry be fed, the thirsty 
supplied with drink, the naked clothed; since we are not 
lord of our goods, but stewards and dispensers.” ‘“ There is 
certainly no one,” wrote Hiibmeyer, “who would say that 
one should take from another his own and make it common, 
but much rather should let him have the cloak in addition to 
the coat.” With Jacob Wiedemann community of goods was 
of the very essence of Christianity, and he soon had the sup- 
port of Philipp Jager and a number of less prominent breth- 
ren. Spittlemayer publicly commanded his followers to 
have nothing to do with Wiedemann and Jager, and applied 
contemptuous epithets to them. Lichtenstain could not tol- 
erate schism, and while he regretted exceedingly to lose so 
large a number of valuable settlers, he felt obliged to banish 
them. Yet he did all in his power to insure them against 
loss, and personally accompanied them to the river that 
bounded his territory, urging them meanwhile to return and 
live at peace with the Nicolsburg pastor. They were inex- 
orable, however, in demanding community of goods, and 
proceeded on their way towards Austerlitz. When they had 
reached Neusslaw they sent a deputation of four to the 
Austerlitz authorities to lay before them a frank statement 
of their views and wishes. A cordial invitation was extended 
to them to settle in Austerlitz and the brethren were assured 
that a thousand such would be welcome. Wagons were sent 
to convey the weary pilgrims to the city. Every kindness 
was shown them. They were provided with a desirable 
building site and with materials for building. With the 
approval of the authorities, brethren were sent into other 
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lands, especially the Tirol, for re-enforcements. The severe 
persecutions in the Tirol, 1529-33, made their mission an 
easy one. Jacob Hiiter, who, after the martyrdom of 
George Blaurock, (September, 1529) had succeeded to the 
leadership of the Tirolese Baptists, and who was to become 
the most influential leader of the Baptists of Moravia, was 
sent by his brethren to Austerlitz (1529) to confer with the 
Austerlitz brethren with reference to their views. He was 
thoroughly satisfied, and made so favorable a report that 
large numbers emigrated. Hiiter himself remained in the 
Tirol looking after the persecuted flocks of Baptists until 
1531, when he made a second visit to Austerlitz, and during 
his stay assisted in the pastoral care of the Austerlitz 
church. 

As early as 1527-8 we find Baptist settlements at Znaim, 
Eibenschitz, Briinn, and Rossitz. At the latter place Gabriel 
Scharding, a furrier from Bavaria, had gathered the people 
and was acting as their minister. On the arrival of Philipp 
Blawernel, a weaver, Gabriel withdrew from leadership, giv- 
ing place to Philipp. Gabriel soon became dissatisfied, and 
schism was the result. Complete harmony could hardly 
be expected in acommunity made up of Baptists from Silesia, 
Swabia, Hessia, and the Palatinate. Philipp removed to 
Auspitz, where he soon had a community of 500-600 adults. 
Gabriel was to become still more influential ; first as the pas- 
tor of a community of about 1200 adults, and afterwards, 
through the union under Jacob Hiiter’s direction, of the 
Rossitz, Auspitz, and Austerlitz communities into one, as 
-over-shepherd of the whole (1531). The reconciliation thus 
brought about through . Hiiter’s influence between the 
Gabrielites and Philippists marks an epoch in the history of 
the Moravian Baptists. 

Between Hiiter’s first and second visit to Austerlitz, 
(1529-31), a lamentable schism had occurred in the church 
there. In the expressive words of the Chronicler: “ In the 
meantime it came about, inasmuch as the Devil does not 
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rest, but goes about the house of God like a roaring lion, 
seeking on all sides opportunity to introduce division and.to 
destroy the unity in the Spirit, in order that he may blot out 
that which is Godly, he attacked it in the most favorable 
place ; namely, in the elders of the church, because the life 
of the whole people stands in them.” The occasion of the 
trouble was William Reublin, one of the earliest, ablest, most 
self-sacrificing, and most successful of the Swiss Baptist 
preachers. In fact he was probably the most eloquent Bap- 
tist preacher of the sixteenth century. One-eyed Jacob had 
lost none of his zeal for community of goods, and his zeal 
for sole leadership was just as marked. Jacob was probably 
an elderly man, and was one of those narrow, unamiable, 
stern, domineering ministers that people grow weary of, but 
from whose authority they find it difficult to escape. It 
might have been expected that with so large a community 
on his hands he would have invited the accomplished Reublin 
to assist him; but no! Though absent from the field much 
of the time himself, he could not bear to have another share 
his work. Murmurings against Jacob naturally multiplied. 
Some of the young sisters had shown a reluctance to enter 
into matrimonial relations with brethren in search of wives. 
One-eyed Jacob in his usual energetic style had told the 
sisters that if they would not yield to his wishes he “‘ would 
be obliged to give the brethren heathen wives,” and thereby 
had scandalized many. The sisters also complained that he 
“troubled them with strange questions,” that he gave them 
lessons to learn, and that “‘ those who succeeded in learning 
them and answered the questions skilifully were praised, 
while the simple and stupid, but yet true and pious, were 
thereby held up to ridicule andshame.” “Much sighing, com- 
plaining, and murmuring arose among the people” in conse- 
quence of the failure of some members of this vast, heteroge-: 
neous community to conform strictly to the rules. Some 
were obliged to withdraw to other houses for lack of room in 
the communal house. Some were known to have “ gone to 
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market and purchased whatever they desired,” and to have 
“sent food and drink to each other.” The Tirolese breth- 
ren complained that the teaching was not so edifying as that 
to which they had been accustomed. Many complained of 
the communistic way of bringing up children that prevailed. 
Under such circumstances we could hardly expect that 
Reublin should abstain altogether from exercising his gifts, 
notwithstanding the fact that ‘‘ he had not been called to the 
office of teacher.” One-eyed Jacob, who was absent when 
Reublin began to hold meetings for the exposition of Scrip- 
ture, did not fail on his return to resent this encroachment 
on his authority. He promptly called together “all the 
elders in the land,” and, with their concurrence, publicly de- 
nounced Reublin for this breach of church order. Reublin 
besought them, “‘ for God’s sake, to give him an opportunity 
to reply.” This was peremptorily refused, and forty or fifty 
persons refused to have anything to do with the majority 
until this act of justice should be done. George Zaunring, 
a minister in the church, was among Reublin’s most zealous 
supporters. One-eyed Jacob warned the people against 
Reublin and Zaunring in language so intemperate that about 
one hundred more went over to Reublin’s side. But Jacob 
was master of the situation, for he had control of the entire 
commissariat. The starvation argument has rarely been ap- 
plied with more heartlessness. ‘ Zaunring and Reublin, 
together with the people, assembled before the house with 
quite sad hearts. Then Reublin shook off the dust from his 
shoes over all that remained with Jacob, for a testimony 
against their false and unrighteous judgment.” 

With about 150 followers, Zaunring and Reublin made 
their way to Auspitz. ‘‘ There they were obliged to endure 
great hunger and need,” and often had to live and labor on 
“water and a morsel of bread the whole day.” Robbers 
also attacked them and beat some of them to death. ‘‘ Deep 
calleth unto deep ” is the reflection of the Chronicler. With 
a view to settling the differences that had thus arisen, the . 
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Austerlitz and Auspitz churches sent each two brethren to 
the Tirol, with the request that two brethren might be sent 
by them to adjudicate. Jacob Hiiter and Sigismund 
Schiitzinger were appointed. A pitiful charge against poor 
Reublin had been trumped up to the effect that when he had 
fallen into a severe illness he was found to have “ reserved 
forty florins that he had brought with him from home.” On 
the strength of this, and of his alleged irregularity in setting 
himself up as teacher without due authorization, Hiiter and 
Schiitzinger excluded him as “a lying, unfaithful, malignant 
Ananias.” Such treatment did one of the noblest of Bap- 
tist ministers receive at the hands of his brethren! 

Reublin humiliated and driven out, the attention of the 
church is soon called to the “ fleshly freedom” contained in 
the’ teachings of Adam Schlegel. This “fleshly freedom ” 
was probably nothing more serious than mild opposition to 
the communism that Wiedemann was enforcing. Schlegel 
was promptly deposed from his office and forbidden to teach, 
as was also his principal supporter, Burkhart von Ofen. 
These complained of the church’s action, and were there- 
upon excluded. Bohemian David brought upon himself 
the censure of the church by “ promising to pay and paying 
the judges of Nicholschitz for some guards to protect them 
from robbers on the way to Auspitz.” George Zaunring was 
deposed from his office and excluded from the church for 
receiving back his wife who had committed adultery. As a 
natural result of this reckless exercise of discipline, the church 
found itself ‘destitute of pastors and teachers,” and with only 
“ministers of temporal need.” The Tirolese brethren are 
requested to “come to their help with ministers.” Hiiter 
and Schiitzinger again visit them and secure the reunion of 
the three churches— Rossnitz, Auspitz, and Austerlitz. 
Schiitzinger remained as pastor of the Austerlitz division of 
this tripartite church, Gabriel remaining at Rossnitz and‘ be- 
coming head pastor of the whole, and Philipp remaining 
pastor at Auspitz. 
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Hiiter returned to the Tirol, whence he sent “ one crowd 
of people after another to Schiitzinger and the church.” In 
1533 Hiiter himself, with many others, removed to Aus- 
pitz, where he was cordially received. To Schiitzinger and 
to the rest of the brethren that greeted him on his arrival he 
said ‘that he had not come as to strangers but as to dear 
brethren.” He was asked to assist in the pastoral care of 
the church, which he was not reluctant to do. Hiiter 
could not long remain in a subordinate position. For the 
iast two years he had practically ruled the Moravian and the 
Tirolese Baptists. One-eyed Jacob seems to have retired 
from leadership after the troubles in which he had been so 
conspicuous, and Gabriel Scharding could not begin to cope 
with a man of Hiiter’s adminstrative ability. Hiiter soon 
finds occasion to exclude from the church his former col- 
league, Schiitzinger, along with his chief sympathizers, for 
failure to conform strictly to the principle of community of 
goods. Philipp and Gabriel resist Hiiter’s high-handed 
measures, and a complete division ensues between the 
Hiiterites and the Philippists. ‘The Philippists would 
neither work, sit, eat, nor drink with the Hiiterites.” The 
Hiiterites soon became the principal party; Gabrielites and 
Philippists were gradually absorbed by them. 

In 1535 the first great persecution of the Moravian Bap- 
tists began. The abominations of the Miinster kingdom 
alarmed the rulers of Europe, who were already sufficiently 
hostile to Baptists. Remote as may have been thc historical 
connection between the Miinster fanatics and the Moravian 
Baptists, and radical as the opposition to the two parties 
certainly was, they were commonly known by the same 
name, and were classed in the same category. The Moravian 
nobles could no longer resist the demand of King Ferdinand 
for the extermination of the Baptists. Many were destroyed. 
The communities were broken up and the members scattered 
far and wide. Yet their scattering was not disorderly. On 
the contrary, the members were systematically divided up 
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into small groups of eight or ten, each with a director, and 
wherever a group settled they were in a position to plant a 
new cause. Hiiter returns to the Tirol, where he is ar- 
rested and burned at the stake. Hans Amon succeeds in 
the leadership of the Hiiterite party and retains this po- 
sition until his death in 1542. During the years 1535-42, 
many new “ households,” as the communistic churches were 
called, were formed in Moravia, and several in Austria and 
Bohemia. It was the communism of the Moravian Baptists 
that, more than anything else, aroused the suspicion of the 
authorities and seemed to connect them with the Miinster 
fanatics. Yet they “were resolved, by God’s help, to die 
rather than give up community of goods.” In 1542, Hans 
Amon, “a true evangelical servant of Christ and superintend- 
ent of the whole church of God, after he had suffered many 
conflicts and trials, after he had imparted to us, his fellow- 
believers, much wholesome doctrine, with peaceful heart fell 
asleep in the Lord at Schackowitz, in Moravia.” He ap- 
pointed as his successor Leonard Lantzenstie, with whom 
the brethren soon associated Peter Riedemann, the ablest 
Moravian Baptist after Hiibmeyer, and the one to whom we 
are indebted for the fullest statement of Hiiterite doctrine 
and practice.* 

Besides the parties of Baptists already mentioned, there 
were still, in 1543, several congregations of “ Swiss Brethren” 
in Moravia. The differences between them and the Hiiter- 
ites are set forth in a series of articles by Hans Klopffer 
(1543) on the occasion of his going over from the former to 
the latter. From this it appears that the Swiss Brethren re- 
jected community of goods, paid “ blood-tax,” had unfaith- 
ful ministers, neglected discipline, as it would seem, on Anti- 
nomian grounds. Of course this statement cannot be re- 


*His ‘* Rechenschaft unserer Religion, Leer, und Glaubens ’’ was prepared 
before 1545 and has been preserved in an edition of 1565. This edition has been 
reprinted by Calvary in his ‘‘ Mittheilungen aus dem Antiquariate,” Vol. I., pp. 
256-417. 
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garded as an unbiased one; but it shows that a small party 
holding substantially to Hiibmeyer’s views long maintained 
its existence. 

Persecution continuing, the Hiiterite Baptists presented 
an admirable summary of their views to the Moravian 
nobles. Their doctrines and practices with reference to magis- 
tracy, taxes, and communistic collection in households are 
shown to be innocent, and all connection with the Miinster 
men is earnestly repudiated. In answer to the common 
charge that they “are taking the bread from the mouths of 
the native-workers,” they can only refer to their well-known 
fidelity and industry, which they think should notbe regarded 
as criminal. A plea for toleration is made on the ground 
that God has for the sake of His people preserved Moravia 
from invasion by the Turks, who have devastated Austria. 

In 1550 there were seventeen ministers of the word, 
thirty-one ministers of need, and about twenty-five churches 
or households in the Hiiterite party. During Peter Riede- 
mann’s adminstration many Philippists, Gabrielites, and Swiss 
Brethren came over to the Hitterites. 

The years 1547-54 are called by the Chronicler “the 
time of great persecution.” Previous persecutions were as 
nothing compared with this. Many took refuge in Hungary, 
where some of the nobles received them kindly, but in 1549 
they returned in crowds to Moravia, after the persecuting 
fury had slightly subsided. The narration of this frightful 
persecution is full of mournful interest and bears ample 
witness to the steadfastness of the Moravian Baptists. Even 
during this epoch of persecution the brethren rapidly in- 
creased in numbers. ‘ Many became pious, amended their 
lives, took the cross upon them, more than often afterwards 
in the good times.” 

With 1554 began what the Chronicler calls “the good 
time of the church,” and it continued with slight interrup- 
tion until 1592. During this period of nearly forty years 
the brethren enjoyed unbounded prosperity. Their churches 
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and their ministers multiplied, and when King Maximilian 
urged the Moravian nobles to renew the persecution in 1567, 
they replied that the country would suffer from being 
deprived of its best mechanics and laborers. When he 
insisted that they must be sent away in a year, the nobles 
maintained that this was impossible, for that the Baptists 
would sooner be beaten to death than to go forth they knew 
not whither. The Moravian Baptists’ were skilled in the 
various mechanical arts as well as in agriculture and stock 
raising. Their cutlery, linens, and cloths are said to have 
been the best of their kind. Their courts were called the 
bee-hives of the land. Order, cleanliness, sobriety, and 
earnestness are said to have been manifest in their whole 
demeanor. Their widows and orphans were carefully pro- 
vided for. Pauperism among them was unknown. The 
nobles gladly frequented their baths, of which they main- 
tained a number. The best of horses came forth from their 
stables. They had almost a monopoly in many branches of 
manufacture. The Moravian landlords, Catholic and others, 
were glad to put them at the head of their farms, cellars, 
mills, etc. They were famous mill-wrights. The communi- 
ties became wealthy, but they used their surplus means in 
assisting their needy brethren in other places, or such as 
were constantly coming to live among them. Even during 
this prosperous period they were heavily taxed, and depre- 
dations were frequently made upon them. Times of scarcity, 
almost famine, are recorded now and again; but the contrast 
with the preceding thirty years was so marked that they 
made little of slight annoyances. The Hiiterite community 
once strong and its principles well defined, the troubles of 
the past were not repeated, although difficulties of course 
occurred, and discipline was vigorously administered. 

From 1592 onwards the history is that of misfortune and 
gradual decline. The Jesuits were on their track, and we 
know well what that meant. The Thirty Years’ War devas- 
tated the land, though not by any means to the same extent 
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as Bohemia. After suffering indescribable hardships during 
these perilous times, these hardy, industrious Baptists were 
still a vigorous party in 1648. From 1651 onwards they 
were utterly ruined by invasions of Germans, Turks, and 
Tartars, and by 1665 they had been reduced to such misery 
that they must needs petition the Mennonites in the Nether- 
lands for aid. Many of them were taken captive by the 
Turks, and conveyed to the far East. The Roman Catholic 
authorities, urged on by the Jesuits, massacred them remorse- 
lessly. Some were torn to pieces on the rack, some were 
burned to ashes and powder, some were roasted on pillars, 
some were torn with red-hot tongs, some were shut up in 
houses and burned all together, others were hanged on trees, 
some were executed with the sword, some were plunged into 
the water, many had gags put into their mouths, so that they 
could not speak, and were then led away to death. As 
sheep and lambs, crowds of them were led to the slaughter 
and butchery. The Biblical books were in some places most 
strictly forbidden; in many places burned. Others were 
starved or rotted in dark towers; many, indeed, before they 
were killed were afflicted with all sorts of diseases. Some 
who were thought too young for execution were beaten with 
rods. Manyalso lay for years in towers and prisons. Manyhad 
holes burned through their backs, and were left in this con- 
dition. Like owls and bitterns that dare not go abroad by 
day; they often lived and crouched in rocks and caverns, in 
wild forests, in caves and holes in the ground. Many were 
hunted with hounds and catchpoles, etc., etc. ‘“‘ Whence 
does it arise,’’ wrote Faber of Heilbronn, a Roman Catholic 
persecutor, “that the Anabaptists so joyfully and con- 
fidently suffer the pain of death? They dance and spring 
into the fire, they behold the glittering sword with 
undaunted hearts, speak and preach to the people with 
smiling mouths, they sing psalms and other songs until 
the soul goes out, they die with joy as if they were in a 
festive company, they remain strong, confident, steadfast 
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even unto death.” Faber, like Luther, ascribed these phe- 
nomena to the devil! 

“The holy land into which God brought them ”’ no longer 
afforded them a refuge. Many of them escaped to Hungary 
and Siebenbiirgen, where for a few decades they maintained 
themselves in gradually diminishing numbers, until they 
became extinct about 1762, a number of families removing 
to Wischeuka in Southern Russia, where they have persisted 
until the present century. Doubtless a few of the original 
stock are still to be found. 

Beck informs us that “ Anabaptism” is again wishing to 
lift up its head in Austria, a party known as “Imitators of 
Christ,” and essentially Baptist, having been brought from 
Switzerland to Hungary by two men about 1855, and prop- 
agated in connection with the ship and railway works at 
Pest-Ofen, thenin the Zala county, and from these nurseries, 
by way of Stuhlweissenburg county, into Liptau, Eperjes and 
Vienna, where the sect, as well as in Pest, numbers many 
adherents, and enjoys a religious freedom never yet accorded 
to the Mennonites. In this we rejoice, yea, and will rejoice. 

A few brief concluding remarks may characterize the 
Moravian Baptists more definitely than has been possible in 
the course of the narrative. 

1. The historical documents of the Moravian Baptists show 
us a people of marvellous steadfastness and undaunted cour- 
age. No more heroic martyrology exists. They evidently 
had not the slightest misgiving as to their position, and they 
considered the smallest of their peculiarities well worth 
dying for. 

2. Side by side with this unswerving fidelity to principle, 
and intimately related to it, we find a certain narrowness and 
punctiliousness, an incapacity to bear with each other in 
minor differences, a willingness to throw a whole community 
into turmoil, and thus to check religious work and jeopardize 
their toleration by the authorities, on account of some slight 
personal disagreement. Unable to tolerate each other in 
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minor differences, we could not expect to find among them 
any due appreciation of the religious character of those who 
were at variance with them on fundamental points, Their 
extreme bigotry could not fail to make them hateful to those 
that did not share their peculiar views. 

3. They shared in many of the superstitions of the time, 
and, almost as frequently as in the writings of Luther, we 
find disasters connected by them with abnormal natural 
phenomena. 

4. The communistic system that prevailed among the 
Moravian Baptists was regarded by them as fundamental. 
The example of the early church at Jerusalem seemed to 
them quite in accord with the life and teaching of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. This feature of their system constituted one of 
the chief grounds of suspicion against them, and encouraged 
to the utmost their separatism and bigotry. It involved a 
surrender of personal freedom not conducive to the highest 
spiritual development. It rendered it possible for the head 
pastor and the officers in general to tyrannize over their sub- 
ordinates. It gave occasion to jealousies and murmurings, 
and an unwholesome disposition to pry into each other’s 
affairs. It practically destroyed family life by separating 
infants from their mothers and bringing them all up together 
ina common nursery. It excluded from the brotherhood 
the nobility, many of whom openly sympathized with them 
in their main position, and would doubtless have identified 
themselves with Baptist churches of the Hiibmeyer type. 
On the other hand, this communistic organization gave a 
certain solidity and harmony of action to the brethren that 
enabled them to multiply in the face of bitter persecution, read- 
ily to meet the charitable demands made upon them by the 
constant influx of impoverished brethren from the west. 
Apart from their communism, other circumstances remaining 
the same, it is hard to see how they would have been 
enabled during the seventeenth century to maintain a sepa- 
rate existence at all. 
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5. As regards the doctrinal position of the Moravian Bap- 
tists, it may be said: (1) That they heartily accepted the 
Apostle’s Creed. (2) So faras I have been able to ascertain 
they were entirely free from the Chiliasm that marred the 
teachings and the work of Miinzer, Storch, Hut, Hoffman, 
and the Miinster men. Hence the complete absence of 
fanaticism, which Chiliastic views, in their trying circum- 
stances, could not have failed to develop. (3) Like the 
Waldenses, the Bohemian Brethren, and almost all Baptists. 
known to us before 1633, the Moravian Baptists were very 
decided in their opposition to Augustinianism. They main- 
tained the freedom of the will and rejected the doctrine of 
original sin as strenuously as did Pelagius or Arminius, 
though not in the same spirit. Their position may be char- 
acterized in modern phraseology as evangelical Arminianism. 
(4) There is no evidence, so far as I am aware, that they 
rejected the true humanity of Christ after the manner of 
Melchior Hoffman and Menno Symon. (5) Their views as 
to the subjects and the aim of baptism were entirely in 
accord with our own, but they did not come to see the 
importance of immersion as the apostolic mode. They were 
usually content to pour water copiously upon the candidate’s 
head. (6) They were uncompromising in insisting that only 
the baptized were proper participants in the Lord’s Supper. 
(7) Their views on oaths, magistracy, the sword, etc., were 
identical with those of the Waldenses and the Mennonites, 

6. The church polity of the Moravian Baptists, apart 
from the communistic organization already described, was 
as follows: The entire Hiiterite brotherhood, including local 
churches in many places, was presided over by a head pastor 
or bishop, appointed by representatives of the entire body. 
Under the head pastor were “servants (or ministers) of the 
word,” or “teachers,” and “servants of need” (deacons), 
These were appointed and ordained in the same manner as 
the head pastor or bishop. The term “ bishop ” is, I believe, 
never used. These officers of the church, while they are 
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generally designated as mechanics of one sort or other, dur- 
ing the prosperous and aggressive times devoted themselves 
largely to religious work, sometimes travelling into remote 
regions to minister to the persecuted and scattered flocks. 

7. The Moravian Baptists were a little one-sided as regards 
occupations. Merchandizing, money-lending, and inn-keep- 
ing were prohibited. Physical labor of all kinds was exalted 
and the entire community was taught to work. A more 
industrious community probably never existed. 

May we not hope that the Baptists of Germany will be 
so prospered that soon they will be able to cover with evan- 
gelizing agencies all the ground that Baptists ever held, and 
that the regions fertilized by the blood and the ashes of our 
brethren during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries may 
yet teem with a happy and prosperous Baptist population ? 
If this result is to be attained, it must be, humanly speaking, 
through the enlarged liberality of American Baptists in sup- 
porting German Baptist missions. Let the German Baptist 
Theological Seminary at Hamburg be fully equipped and 
endowed. Let funds be provided for aiding all suitable 
young men who are willing to prepare themselves for the 
ministry, and for supporting these men in missjOnary work 
wherever they can find openings throughout the German, 
Austrian, and Russian Empires, as well as throughout Switz- 
erland. It is my conviction that for Baptists there is no 
more promising missionary field in the world than central 
and eastern Europe. 


ALBERT H. NEWMAN. 


Toronto Baptist College. 
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Lv, 
CO-EDUCATION: A “SYMPOSIUM.” 


THE question which I am asked to consider briefly I 
understand to be this: Shall young women be admitted to 
the class-rooms with young men in our colleges and on the 
same terms? 

1. I assume it as conceded that somewhere young 
women who desire education of the collegiate grade should 
have an opportunity to obtain it. Men may differ as to 
what the exact scope of advanced education for women 
should be, but they will all agree that some women should 
have facilities for obtaining an education which in range and 
thoroughness may fairly be ranked as collegiate. 

-2. It will also be conceded that more women desire this 
higher education and ought to have it than can be accommo- 
dated in our colleges which are established for the education 
of women only. On the other hand there are as many col- 
leges as the country needs—many think more—which edu- 
cate men alone or students of both sexes. There are few 
of these colleges which would not be glad to welcome more 
students than they how have. Many of them are so eager 
for more pupils that they offer tempting pecuniary induce- 
ments to persons to come, and sometimes bid for them by 
methods not altogether becoming. It is obviously far more 
economical to educate the sexes together than to establish 
new colleges for the women alone, or even to provide “ an- 
nexes’”’ to colleges, for the annexes are subjected to. the 
cost of separate instruction. With little or no additional 
expense a large number of women could be trained in the 
colleges already established in this country, if they could 
gain admission to them. 

3. Still further, I think it will be conceded that a woman 
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may justly consider the college education gained in the 
class-room with men as of more value to her, for some pur- 
poses at least, than the education obtained in a college for 
women alone. There is a value in the consciousness she 
has that her education is identical in scope and thorough- 
ness with that of her brother. That consciousness gives her 
confidence, self-reliance; and strength. And if, as is the 
case with the majority of women, I think, now in our col- 
leges, she desires to devote herself to teaching in some high 
school or academy, her chances of securing a position are 
often greatly increased by the fact that her.diploma means 
the same as that of a male competitor. 

For these reasons then—without now seeking others—we 
should conclude that it is wise to admit women to the college 
class-rooms with men, unless there are some grave objections 
to such a course. Let us notice the chief objections which 
have been raised. 

1. It issaid by many that the education of a woman ought 
not to be the same as that of a man. But it is difficult to 
see why the studies whose chief value lies in their contribu- 
ting to culture and discipline of mind are not as appropriate 
to women as to men. And such studies form the largest 
part of the traditional college courses, if we may believe the 
advocates of those courses. In fact these are the courses 
given in the colleges attended by women only. Moreover, 
the large number of women who are to gain their livelihood 
by teaching do want precisely the training which the college 
givestothemen. The annexes, so far as I know, now under- 
take to give the same instruction to the two sexes. 

If some departure from the old.college curriculum is re- 
garded as judicious for certain women, the elective system now 
introduced into so many colleges furnishes opportunity for the 
needed variation. If it is said, as it may be with propriety, 
that some women need to give attention to music and art, I 
reply that many colleges make provision for such instruction 
in music and art as it is proper for a college to undertake. 
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2. It used to be said, though the remark is now seldom 
heard, that women should not be educated in the class-rooms 
with men, because they have not the mental capacity to 
master the more difficult studies of the ordinary college 
course. But upon this point the testimony of those who 
have taught men and women together in colleges is conclu- 
sive. Our experience.in the University of Michigan, where 
women have, since 1870, been admitted to the class-rooms 
and subjected to precisely the same tests as the men, is iden- 
tical with that of Oberlin College and all other colleges 
which have educated the sexes together. There is no branch 
taught in college which women have not shown themselves 
entirely competent to master. If the charge of mental 
inability to complete the college curriculum in a scholarly 
manner were true, it would prove the folly of establishing 
separate colleges for women with courses as advanced as 
those which those colleges now offer. And the abundant testi- 
mony to the ability of women to maintain equal rank with 
men in college disposes at once of the statement sometimes 
made that their presence in the classes must compel a lower- 
ing of the standard of scholarship. Such a statement is 
simply ludicrous to those who have instructed women in col- 
lege. 

3. It has been objected, and the objection, if well founded, 
would, to my mind, be a most serious one, that women can- 
not, as a rule, be educated in the class-rooms with men with- 
out losing that womanly delicacy which forms so charming 
a grace of true womanly character. Here, it seems to me, a 
priori reasoning is of little worth. The appeal must be to 
experience, which has been large enough in several impor- 
tant colleges todetermine whether the objection is well taken. 
I am prepared to say that, so far as my observation has ex- 
tended, either in studying the character of our women grad- 
uates or of those of other colleges, the objection has no foun- 
dation in fact. The American young man, however rude he 
may sometimes be with those of his own sex, is habitually 
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courteous to the other sex. _I see no reason to believe that 
the conditions of life in a well-ordered college where both 
sexes are instructed are any more unfriendly to the cultiva- 
tion or preservation of feminine delicacy and sensibility than 
the usual conditions of life in American society outside of 
the college. 

4. Perhaps the most serious fear cherished concerning 
the admission of women to colleges with men was that their 
health would be sacrificed. I confess that I was formerly 
not without solicitude upon this point myself. But I think 
that those who have had the best opportunities for observing 
the actual effect of college work on young women share my 
conviction that the solicitude we felt in advance has not been 
justified. We believe that if a young woman is in good 
health when she enters college, has fair abilities, will use 
common prudence in regulating her life, will not attempt to 
give too much time to social pleasures, but will study and 
live in a natural, sensible manner, she will not suffer in health, 
but will often gain in strength, by the regularity and stimu- 
lation of her college duties. At any rate, there are no facts, 
so far as I know, which indicate that the strain upon the 
physical strength is greater in the life of the women who are 
in the colleges with men than in the separate colleges for 
women. The figures gathered by the Association of College 
Alumnz and published by the Massachusetts Labor Bureau, 
to show the effects of college life on women, seem to afford 
no ground for an unfavorable judgment on the colleges in 
which the sexes are taught together. The chief objections 
which have been raised to the joint education of the sexes 
seem, therefore, to have but little, if any, weight. Women 
can be hereafter, as they have been now for years, safely and 
wisely educated in the class-rooms with men. * 

But, for one, I am not disposed to say that all separate 
colleges for women should be abolished, or that all our Amer- 
ican colleges should at once open their doors to women. It 
is well to have the colleges for women alone continue to do 
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their very best work ; for it is not many years since we have 
had colleges for women whose courses were fairly compara- 
ble with those of the colleges for men. They have hardly 
yet got rid altogether of the necessity of teaching some 
preparatory studies. We shall see henceforth better results 
from their work, and it will be instructive to compare their 
best results with those obtained by the colleges which re- 
ceive both sexes. Each kind of college has doubtless much 
to learn concerning the education of women, and possibly 
each kind can learn something of the other. 

In deciding whether a college established for the educa- 
tion of men only shall open its doors to women, regard must 
of course be had to the conditions under which it lives. 
Much must depend upon the state of public opinion among 
its alumni, its patrons and friends. It would be inexpedient 
to forfeit their sympathy and support. Without their friendly 
aid it might be able to do little for either men or women. 
Something may also depend upon the wishes of the Faculty, 
since the experiment of receiving women against their de- 
cided preferences might be attended with some undesirable 
results. But where public opinion is ripe for the admission 
of women to the college, and especially when a good pro- 
portion of the Faculty are friendly to the movement, I be- 
lieve that no American college need fear any serious diffi- 
culty in attempting it. I am confident that none will have 
occasion to regret attempting it under suchcircumstances. A 
very large proportion of the colleges in the Western States 
now educate both sexes in the same class-rooms. I think 
that more of the Eastern colleges will at no distant day also 
open their doors to women. 

JAMES B. ANGELL. 

University of Michigan. 
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IT is clear that the co-education of the sexes has come, 
if not certainly to stay, at least to have a fair trial. It is 
possible that the experiment may result triumphantly well. 
It is just possible that the extreme theory held by some, 
that the sexes always do best when trained jointly, may be- 
come the practice of the future. In that event women’s 
colleges must, of course, be opened to men. Vassar and 
Wellesley and Smith must fling wide their doors and let the 
boys come in—rhapsodical troubadours, jolly watermen,. 
champion base-ballists, and all the sighing and roystering 
crowd. To put the old proverb somewhat euphemistically, 
what shall be proved sauce for the feminine bird must not be 
denied to the masculine. 

But while admitting that the problem of co-education 
must be solved by actual trial, I am far from sure that the 
result will be that just indicated. I have not the remotest 
idea that the experiment will so far prosper as ultimately to 
supersede colleges exclusively devoted to women. Indeed, 
it is quite eonceivable that the plan may be tried, only to be 
found wanting, and rejected. At a meeting of the Faculty 
of Adelbert College, of Western Reserve University, held 
June 9, 1884, it was voted, “ that the Trustees be.informed that 
the Faculty are of the opinion that after the autumn exam- 
inations of 1886 young women should not be admitted to 
co-education in this college.” I very much regret that I 
have not the grounds of fact or theory which caused this 
recommendation to receive the unanimous approval of the 
Faculty. These grounds evidently must have been very 
strong to account for such a startling effort to backslide. 
The president of the college, it appears, was earnestly op- 
posed to the action of the Faculty, and his views prevailed 
before the Trustees by a vote of 6 in favor of to 12 against 
the recommendation. Notwithstanding the failure of the 
attempted revolution, this incident is very suggestive. It 
shows that the policy of co-education is liable to a suddem 
and complete reversal. 
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My own mental attitude towards the subject in hand may, 
perhaps, be best described in this statement—if I had daugh- 
ters to educate I should certainly wish them to attend a col- 
lege explicitly and exclusively devotedto women. In saying 
this I am far from meaning to disapprove of all provisions 
for co-education. I am quite willing to admit that for 
women of a certain type—of an exceptional mental and 
physical fibre, and of a somewhat mature age—co-education 
may be very well, especially when it comes to University 
training. There is always a large number of girls who, by 
reason of bodily organization, intellectual endowments, and 
special providential conditions, have a clear and resolute pur- 
pose with regard to their plan of life, and an independent 
spirit that does not quail before difficulties. By all means 
let such, if they prefer, have a chance to try conclusions 
with the boys on acommon arena. Give them what they 
want, and what they feel equal to, a fair field and no favors. 
Let no woman be debarred from the opportunity of making 
the highest and best of herself in any suitable calling or 
profession. If she is conscious of faculties that fit her for a 
career, let her have free course. For the average girl, how- 
ever—thesort of woman that is human nature’s daily product, 
and is to be human nature’s daily food—it seems to me far 
better that she be educated with her own sex. This may 
be with me a matter of taste,or a matter of prejudice. I 
confess to the influence of the former, and I dare not claim 
entire exemption from the latter. Still, I flatter-myself that 
I have valid reasons for the taste or prejudice that is in me. 
Of course, few thoughtful persons can now be satisfied with 
the cloistered seclusion which distinguishes the convent plan 
of education. This has been discredited by its results, and is 
hopelessly distanced by the progressive views of our time. 
It is not in absolute ignorance of the real world that a girl 
can be trained to act well her part in that world. Indeed, 
seclusion furnishes no sure guarantee of innocence, and may 
even foster prurient fancies, while it must failin cultivating 
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strength of character and an aptitude for the affairs of after 
life. In like manner the so-called fashionable school, with 
its shallow teaching and fribble accomplishments, has well 
nigh had its day. The most frivolous parents are beginning 
to have some serious ideas about the education of their 
daughters, and are no longer satisfied with a style of train- 
ing that looks no higher than the companies and amusements 
of mere “Society.” For an ordinary American girl whose 
parents desire for her, and who desires for herself, a training 
that shall qualify her for worthy and effective living, the purely 
woman’s college offers, in my judgment, the best provision 
known to ourtime. I proceed to set down a few of the con- 
siderations which determine my preference for such a school. 

1. The original, radical, and momentous fact of sex 
donotes the propriety of woman’s education being conducted 
under special conditions. The question of her inferiority or 
superiority toman hardly entersintothe matter. Onthatpoint 
I have no difficulties or doubts. However the feminine intel- 
lect may have its own differentiating elements, itsequality with 
man’s intellect is not thereby brought into dispute. The 
girls are quite as clever as the boys, in some respects much 
more clever. Other things being equal, they are able to hold 
their own with them on a common arena. But here is the 
trouble—some other things are not equal. In point of 
physical strength and the power of prolonged and sustained 
endurance the boys have the advantage. More finely 
and sensitively organized, more subject to nervous excit- 
ability and infirmities, it is a cruel injustice to put 
young women under conditions where they are expected to 
take the steady strain which the hardier sex easily bears, 
The most serious objection to exclusively women’s colleges 
is the pressure and grind to which they subject their pupils. 
Though carefully adjusted, as is supposed, to the feminine 
constitution, and carefully administered with a view to that 
constitution, not a few girls break down under their strain. 
In mixed colleges it would seem clear that the contact and 
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competition of the sexes must render this strain far more 
severe. The common boy isa stranger to nerves and head- 
aches. The ordinary girl is a victim of both. I do not 
mean to imply that woman, though physiologically weaker 
than man, should not have as high advantages as he, and do 
substantially the same amount of work, but only that she 
should not be expected, or allowed, to do it in the same 
time. She needs more relaxation and rest, and needs them 
more frequently than the opposite sex. Her studies 
ought to be arranged with a view to recreations and reliefs, 
such as are not necessary in men’s colleges. In Vassar Col- 
lege the recitation period is—wisely, I think—forty minutes 
instead of the hour which is common in most schools. Even 
with this and all other possible mitigations of the strain ot 
college life, it is difficult to avoid, at the end of along stretch 
of steady application, some unpleasant signs of over-exer- 
tion. r 

2. Very likely the perils most dreaded, as incident to 
co-education, are greatly exaggerated, and I say nothing of 
these. I cannot help thinking, however, that joint educa- 
tion is liable to certain other evils, which, though minor, are 
not inconsiderable. The daily proximity of the sexes can 
hardly fail to foster fancies and lead to entanglements which 
operate as a distraction to study and increase the difficulties 
of wise and wholesome discipline. It must not be forgotten 
that the ordinary college age is between sixteen and twenty 
—the most impressionable period of life. Before that 
period, and after it, emotional susceptibility is less quick and 
intense. To place the sexes in free contiguity at just this 
stage of life is to invite and encourage the development of 
feelings which must be much in the way of patient and suc- 
cessful study. All who have had anything to do with the 
management of girls’ schools know how difficult it is to 
regulate association with young men, even when the privi- 
leges in this direction are restricted and jealously guarded. 
They also know that painful cases of discipline sometimes 
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spring from this source, even when nothing worse is to be 
complained of or suspected than small improprieties and vio- 
lation of college rules. I am aware of the counter plea that 
seclusion and repression provoke the very evils which they 
are employed to prevent, and that freedom of association, 
by cultivating a sense of honor and self-respect, promotes 
safety and strength. This reasoning is both true and false. 
It is so far true as to condemn conventual seclusion and 
jealous espionage. It is false if urged as a warrant for any- 
thing like unrestricted liberty. The freedom of association 
which our American ideas and ways allow to young people 
is much too great even in home life. Away from home, and 
especially while at school, the law for them should certainly 
be sober restraint. 

3. Again, the sphere and aims of the ordinary woman are 
such as to indicate that she should be educated under spe- 
cial conditions. These are, or ought to be, mainly domestic 
and social. Her highest function is wifehood, motherhood, 
and the right rearing of offspring. I have already allowed 
for any number of just exceptions to this law and need say 
no more on that point. Any plan of education which over- 
looks the aims and sphere just indicated, or rules them out, 
or makes little of them, and gives girls a training identical 
with that of boys, insults the laws of nature, which are the 
laws of God. I do not affirm that the curriculum of women’s 
colleges should not be the same with that of men’s, though 
I incline to the opinion that it should be considerably modi- 
fied and specialized. In point of fact it is commonly modi- 
fied so as. to permit some attention to music and art. But 
granting that, so far as the scholastic side is concerned, the one 
college should be substantially identical with the other, this 
does not prove that there ought not to be a wide difference 
between them. The educative force of a college is by no 
means limited to its course of study and its class-room exer- 
cises. Association, amusements, traditions, esprit de corps, 
above all what is called atmosphere, count for very much in 
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‘the educating process. A woman’s college should have its 
-own character, spirit, and tone, all differing somewhat from 
a man’s. It should especially have its own atmosphere of 
decorum, purity, and reverence. It should give no little at- 
tention to social proprieties, to graces of manner, and to 
those small, sweet charities which refine and adorn life. 
The social department of a woman’s college is of not much 
less importance than its scholastic—perhaps I should say 
-of no less. Great care should be taken that a large propor- 
tion of its officers and teachers should be accomplished, re- 
fined, and truly religious women, themselves models of the 
tact, grace, and charmwhich the pupils should desire to pos- 
sess. The time will never come when woman’s crown of 
crowns will not be something distinctly womanly. So far 
-as marriage is concerned, it is idle to deny that attractions 
-of person, heart, and manner always count for more than 
mere learning, or intellectual acumen, or culture, however 
phenomenal. If college training should operate to unsex 
woman and make her but another man, the monstrous re- 
sult would confound and rebuke all our seemingly noble 
plans. It is hardly necessary to do so, and yet to clear my- 
self of all suspicion of reluctance to give the gentler sex the 
fairest field and the widest scope, I again explicitly disavow 
any such feeling. I have personal reasons for thinking 
highly of the professional skill of women, especially as phy- 
sicians, and for those contemplating any such public career 
co-educational methods may be the best. My plea has been 
‘for the ordinary girl, and for her the proper college is, in 
my judgment, one which does not open its doors to both 
sexes, 

The annex plan, which is receiving much favor, seems 
‘to me substantially a woman’s college in juxtaposition with 
a man’s, or with a university. As such, if workable, it is 
liable to few of the objections presented above, while it has 
some obvious advantages growing out of proximity to an es- 
tablished, famous, and thoroughly appointed seat of learn- 
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ing. Still, except for young women whose aims in prose- 
cuting an education are very definite and high, I think the 
woman’s college, with its own character, history, and spirit, 
the more excellent way. 


J. R. KENDRICK. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


CO-EDUCATION is not a mere theory; it has been tried 
on an extensive scale. Our work to-day is not to speculate 
as to whether it may be practicable to educate the sexes in 
the same institutions and class rooms, but rather to examine 
candidly the results of co-education. 

It has been tried in many of our preparatory schools and 
academies for nearly fifty years, and for at least twenty-five 
years in many of our colleges. It is true that the larger 
part of the institutions in which the experiment has been 
made are in the West; yet some of the academies and col- 
leges of New England and the Middle States, from their 
foundation, have admitted both sexes to equal privileges. 
Some colleges of the West which have adopted co-education 
may be of no higher grade than some academies of the East, 
but many of them have courses of study quite equal to those 
of most Eastern colleges. An examination of their curricula 
of studiesconfirms this; moreover, the students of some West- 
ern colleges enter unconditioned, by certificate or examina- 
tion, the same classes in Eastern colleges to which they be- 
longed in Western colleges, and often stand high. So that 
the institutions in which the experiment of co-education has 
been tried furnish a fair test of the value of the system. 

That the result of this experiment has been favorable to- 
co-education is clear from the fact that it has so commended 
itself to the colleges that have given it a fair trial that they 
propose to maintain and foster it. No institution, so far as. 
we know, that has tried co-education has ever abandoned it. 
Ought not such a fact to have great weight in determining 
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what is best to be done? Or is the opinion of those who 
have always opposed co-education, and have never ventured 
to try it, of greater weight ? 

Guided by experience, is there any solid reason why our _ 
daughters should not enjoy, on equal terms with our sons, 
the advantages of our best colleges? It cannot be success- 
fully maintained that they have not the ability to master the 
studies of a college course; for thousands of them have 
already done it. All of our daughters have not the ability 
or the aptitude to do this; neither have allof oursons. Our 
daughters may have greater aptitude for languages than for 
mathematics; so have some of our sons; but we do not on 
that account withhold from them the full college course. It 
may be true, as is often asserted, that some young women, 
instead of really understanding the studies that they take in 
hand, recite parrot-like the notes taken down from the lec- 
tures of their professors, or the paragraphs of the text-book 
committed to memory ; so do some young men. 

Judging from our own experience, it would be difficult to 
affirm which sex most frequently exhibited this fault. There 
is indeed a difference between the intellectual movements and 
aptitudes of the sexes, but, in spite of this difference, it is 
still undeniable that young women can master our college 
curricula; and there is no valid reason why they should not 
have the privilege of doing what they are able to do, and re- 
ceive the degrees to which their attainments fairly entitle 
them. 

But some, admitting their intellectual ability, maintain 
that they have not physical power adequate to stand the 
strain of college drill, on an equal footing with young men. 
But experience overthrows this objection. 

There are some in both sexes who have not the physical 
stamina required for a college course. Some in both sexes 
fail physically because they do not properly care for their 
health. Young men in college sometimes keep irregular 
hours, eat late and indigestible suppers, neglect exercise, and 
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‘break down physically. On those conditions, it would be a 
miracle if they did not. Young women sometimes commit 
similar mistakes. Their whole strength is barely equal to 
their college duties, but they also frequently attend concerts 
and parties, keep late hours, and give from two to four hours 
a day to music and painting. It would be a wonder if they 
‘could endure all that. They break down, not under the 
strain of class-room drill, but under the deadly strain of bad 
habits. When they give themselves to their legitimate work 
alone, with proper regard to the laws of health, they graduate 
from college with strength unimpaired. 

Nor need we hesitate to place young men and women 
‘side by side in the same class-room, lest, being at an age 
when they are specially susceptible to the tender passion, 
they should become absorbed in each other to the neglect of 

“a ge arg has shown that such attachments, arising 
rom co-education, are the exception rather than the rule 4 
and when they do take place they no more disqualify these 
students for intellectual effort than the same pure and gen- 
rous passion, when it arises at a later period, disqualifies 
them for the active duties of life. 

In fact, the love of the sexes has often proved to bea 
new and mighty impulse, urging one on to the highest 
achievement, And if an attachment formed in college ripens 
into marriage, the community of intellectual tastes arising 
from like intellectual pursuits will tend to make the union a 
happy and permanent one. Co-education, instead of retard- 
ing, really stimulates intellectual development. A generous 
rivalry springs up. The young women are determined to 
show by faithful application that they are not a whit behind 
the opposite sex in their intellectual work, while the young 
men are nerved to greater mental activity, feeling that it 
would be a humiliation to fall behind in such a race. 

But it has been urged that the manners of the gentler sex 
suffer detriment through co-education; that the peculiar 
maiden coyness, which is the delicate glory of a true woman, 
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will be lost, if for four years the sexes meet on equal terms: 
in the class-room of the college; in short, that such contact 
makes young women mannish. It would require a broad in- 
duction, and a very careful sifting of evidence, to show that 
such is the effect of co-education. This maiden grace and 
modesty, so attractive in women, is not always found in those 
educated in institutions exclusively for women. It is largely 
innate. Some, no matter under what circumstances they are 
educated, always have it; no process of education can pos- 
sibly ever impart it to others. There is, in all probability, 
as much delicate, womanly grace in the thousands who have 
been educated in institutions for both sexes as among those 
who have been trained in colleges exclusively for women. In 
fact, the presence of the opposite sex restrains that boldness. 
which sometimes manifests itself in young women when they 
meet none but persons of their own sex. 

Moreover, before young men and women meet on an 
equal footing in college, they mingle freely in society, with 
benefit to both sexes. As soon as their college life is over,. 
they once more meet each other without restraint ; and such 
is the beneficial influence of this polite intercourse on both 
sexes that every judicious parent desires it for his children. 
What malign genius transmutes that which is confessedly 
so great a blessing immediately before and immediately after 
a college course into such a curse during the period of 
collegiate study ? 

But it has been thought by some that co-education must 
make the most stringent rules necessary in order to regulate 
properly the social intercourse of the sexes, and that the | 
enforcement of the rules would be impossible without 
espionage. But this is a spectre of the imagination. 
Espionage is an abomination, and whenever tried deservedly 
fails; better no government than that. But it is not 
necessary even in institutions where the sexes are admitted 
to equal privileges. For many years the University of 
Chicago has opened its doors to both sexes. The writer, 
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when called, in 1878; to the administration of that institution, 
found co-education established there. He watched carefully 
the working of it for seven years. The young women 
attended chapel, sat in the class-rooms, and engaged in the 
work of the literary societies with the young men. No rules 
were laid down to regulate their social intercourse save one, 
—they were expected to conduct themselves as ladies and 
gentlemen. It was left to their honor to carry out that 
important general regulation. During those seven years 
there was very little in their conduct that called for reproof. 
They were self-guided by the ordinary rules of polite society. 
They did not feel that they were children being daily watched, 
but men and women who, having earnest work to do, were 
intent on doing it well. If at any time there were things 
that needed reproof, they did not arise from the commingling 
of the sexes, but ordinarily from young men when freed from 
the restraint which arose from the presence of the young 
women. Is such experience and testimony valueless ? 

Nor must we, in this discussion, overlook two incidental 
yet important advantages which flow from co-education. 
The first is that our young women need, in order to secure 
their highest intellectual development, to be taught in part, 
at least, by the opposite sex, and young women always 
welcome in the class-room the firm intellectual grip of strong 
men. Most of our colleges for women are, to be sure, favored 
with some able male teachers. Wellesley partially meets the 
demand for them by employing male lecturers. But the best 
results are reached, not by the lecturer, but by the professor 
in the class-room, where he grapples personally with each 
student. In our colleges to which both sexes are admitted 
young women receive what is so necessary for eliciting their 
full intellectual strength, the mental stimulus which comes 
from daily contact intheclass-room with able, male professors. 

A second incidental advantage of co-education is that, 
with but little extra cost, we can give to our young women 
the very best that our higher institutions of learning afford. 
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To found for them separate colleges—however desirable that 
may be—furnish them with able teachers, and adequate 
libraries and apparatus, costs vast sums of money; by the 
hearty adoption of co-education, we save nearly all this extra 
outlay, and, at the same time, furnish them advantages which 
have been the growth of centuries. Why should we 
deliberately bar out from the privileges of our oldest and best 
colleges full half of the race? 

Some of our colleges and universities are organizing, 
under one charter and one board of trustees, separate 
colleges for men and women; the courses of study differ so 
far as to meet what may be peculiar in the demand of each 
sex; but the fundamental and disciplinary studies are the 
same in both; so far as their studies are identical, the sexes 
meet in the same class-rooms; so far as their studies differ, 
in different class-rooms. Such an arrangement gives sufficient 
opportunity for elective studies, while each course is made ~ 
sufficiently exacting to entitle the student fairly to hisor her © 
appropriate degree. This plan gives to the young women all 
the essential privileges of the college course, while it makes 
room for instruction in such accomplishments as are pecu- 
liarly fitted to the tastes and wants of women. 

The Annex for women at Harvard College has been 
productive of good; it has given to women some of the 
advantages of a liberal education; and the work done by 
women there has been of a high order; yet the Annex is 
simply an attempt to meet, in some measure, the popular 
demand that our best colleges shall be thrown open to women; 
but such half-way mieasures can never satisfy that demand. 
It is saying to women, You can come into the outer court, 
but you are forbidden to enter the sacred precincts of the 
inner court; you can eat of the crumbs that fall from our 
table, but the sacred feast is alone for the lords of creation. 
The Annex is a reminder of the barbarism that first degraded 
woman, and then declared that she was intellectually inferior 
to man; but it is, at the same time, a prophecy of better 
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things for woman; it is the entering wedge destined to open,. 
or lift off its hinges, every door in our oldest colleges, now 
shut and bolted in the faces of women knocking for admit- 
tance. One door, even at Harvard, has been opened to them, 
and they are already in the outer court, patient,.but eager to 
get within. We cannot believe that they will wait long 
before being invited to the best feast that the college can 
spread within its inmost recesses. For them 


* Night’s candles are burned out, and jocund day 
Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain tops. ” 


GALUSHA ANDERSON. 
Denison University. 


WHEN it gradually came to be conceded that women: 
possessed sufficient mental capacity to receive a college 
education, and that there were, physically, no reasons why 
that education should not be.given them, independent col- 


leges for young women—similar in nature and object to our 
almost numberless colleges for young men—atonce suggested 
themselves. It was thought that, on moral grounds, it would 
be better for young women to be educated by themselves ;. 
that hygienic considerations favored this plan; and that, while 
it was desirable to provide for women a far higher education 
than they had before received, it might not be desirable to- 
provide for our daughters the very same education that was. 
provided for our sons. 

Independent colleges for young women were, therefore,. 
established—the first that was at all worthy of the name 
being opened some twenty years ago, and meeting with such. 
instant and continuous favor as showed that it supplied a felt 
necessity. But the multiplication of such colleges has by 
no means.kept pace with the growing conviction that ample 
provision should be made for the higher education of young 
women as well as young men. Indeed, to-day we know of 
but fourcolleges—Vassar, Wellesley, Smith, and Bryn Mawr—- 
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which are designed exclusively for women, yet afford educa- 
tional facilities equal to those which are on every hand pro- 
vided for men. Other seminaries of high grade, and so-called 
colleges, are struggling upward to the position accorded, 
by common. consent, to Bryn Mawr, Smith, Wellesley, and 
Vassar ; but these four colleges, thus far, stand alone as types 
of the woman’s college, pure and simple. 

The reason for this is not far to seek. It costs a good 
deal to found a college, equip it adequately with chapel, rec- 
itation rooms, library, cabinets, laboratory, and provide for 
the maintenance of a sufficient corps of thoroughly compe- 
tent and thoroughly trained instructors. To place a college 
for young men on a firm foundation would require at least a 
million dollars, and the college wouldn’t rest on a very broad 
foundation even then. To found a college for young women 
would be quite as expensive. If in some respects money 
ona be saved, in other respects it most assuredly would be 
ost. 

This fact, we suspect, is the reason why, despite the noble 
beginning made by Vassar College twenty years ago, there 
are to-day so few independent colieges for young women in 
our country, and in this fact we find a reason why such col- 
leges (though they must always play no inconsiderable part 
in the higher education of woman) are not likely to be rap- 
idly or greatly multiplied in the future. 

The idea has naturally suggested itself that the immense 
sums already invested in the establishment and maintenance 
of our colleges for young men might, and should, be turned 
to account for the education of young women also. The 
practical Yankee mind has grasped the idea that, while it 
will cost a million dollars to found one independent college 
for young women, two hundred thousand dollars will amply 
provide such additional facilities as will warrant any young 
men’s college in opening to women either its front or its side 
door, and that thus a million dollars, wisely invested, will give 
us five women’s colleges instead of one. 
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But, we are told, there are grave objections to ‘ the co- 
education of the sexes.” There are grave objections to the 
phrase which we have just borrowed. To “‘the co-education 
of the sexes” there may be grave objections; but there are 
fewer and less serious objections to the co-education of in- 
telligent, earnest, moral, upright young men and young women, 
which is the problem that we prefer to discuss. 

If, stating the problem after this fashion, there still seemed 
to be insuperable objections to co-education pure and simple, 
what is known as “ the annex system ” (the system which is. 
adopted at Harvard) is opentous. It is entirely possible 
to utilize the library, cabinets, and other educational appli- 
ances of one of our older colleges so as to promote the 
higher education of women, without bringing young men. 
and young women together in the same class-room, if their 
separation be deemed necessary. Those professors who, at 
certain hours, give instruction to young men, could, at cer- 
tain other hours, give the same instruction to young women,, 
and thus by building, equipping, and maintaining a dormi- 
tory for young women, and making some slight addition to- 
the salaries of the professors for their additional work (we 
need hardly suggest to most Boards of Trustees that the ad- 
dition be but slight), the time-honored college could be fur- 
nished with an “annex” and begin to supply its quota of 
“sweet girl graduates,” 

In this “‘annex” all the moral restraints deemed neces- 
sary or desirable could be thrown around the young women; 
any hygienic precautions against steady and continuous work 
which the constitution of woman may seem to require could 
be imposed; and any modification of the college course 
which seems imperative in view of the difference in capacity, 
tastes, and probable destiny between a young woman and 
a young man could quietly be made. In a word, the annex 
can meet, at less expense than the independent college for 
young women, those conditions which have given birth to the 
independent college. As a consequence, it naturally com- 
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mends itself to many minds as the best, as well as the latest, 
scheme yet devised for affording women the benefits of a 
higher education. 

We look upon this scheme, however, with a distrust for 
which we find it difficult to account, but which will only be 
dissipated when we receive satisfactory evidence (and such 
evidence is not yet forth-coming) that the annex-system 
really does, with reference to the higher education of women, 
what it professes to do. To our mind, there is a danger that 
the young women annexed to the college may not receive 
that thorough and systematic training which is imparted to 
their class-mates of the other sex half a mile away; that, 
being z# the college, they may still not be of it; that the 
spirit of a seat of learning —the subtle something which 
differentiates the college town from the ordinary country 
village— may permeate but slowly the walls of that hostelry 
where the female under-graduates are “cabined, cribbed, 
confined.” We should anticipate all the more danger of 
reprehensible escapades on the part of the young men and 
young women of the college, that perfect confidence was 
reposed in neither party, and that, having been brought so 
close together, strenuous measures were taken to put them so 
utterly apart. 

Meanwhile, we do not believe that the spirit of distrust 
and precaution which underlies the annex system is worthy 
of those who cherish it, or justified by the experience of those 
colleges where co-education pure and simple exists; and we 
can see many advantages, on the score of expense and on the 
score of efficiency, in opening the front, rather than the back, 
door of our older colleges to young women and educating 
young men and young women in the same class-room. 

At Cornell University this is done (a dormitory being 
provided for young women), and we hear no complaints of 
the working of the system. At the University of Michigan 
this is done; and the young women who are pursuing a 
higher education are left to quarter themselves in the town 
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with no less confidence in their virtue and discretion (and 
why should there be less confidence?) than if they were so 
many seamstresses or shop-girls. Here, too, we hear no 
complaints of the working of the system; but quite the 
contrary. Nor are we surprised at this; for the young women 
who go to college—well (thus far, at least), they go to college; 
they are not sent there like too many young men. And they 
go to college at personal sacrifice and dominated by an 
earnest purpose—not, to join a Greek Letter Society, or 
distinguish themselves in athletic sports, or have a good time, 
but to get an education. It seems to be conceded (these 
points it is beside our purpose to discuss) that they require 
the same education as young men; and that there are, 
physically and intellectually, no objections to their receiving 
it. This being the case they can get a better education in 
our thoroughly-equipped and well-manned older colleges, in 
the same class-rooms and under the same obligations as young 
men, than anywhere else. For their sakes, therefore, we 
advocate co-education pure and simple. 

But it is especially for the sake of the young men to 
whom our older colleges are already open that we advocate 
throwing the doors open to young women. In some of our 
older colleges, with ample endowments and facilities for 
doing double the educational work that they are doing, the 
classes are so small that the under-graduates must feel posi- 
tively lonely. We would increase their number, and thus utilize 
more fully those munificent gifts which Christian beneficence 
has consecrated to the cause of higher education. 

We are afraid that a good many college students (even 
those who before they came to college never knew any other 
system of education than ‘‘co-education”—for nobody seems 
to object to “‘co-edycation” in the academy or high school) 
would be startled out of their sense of propriety by the 
advent of the class-mates whom we propose to give them; 
but they would soon be shamed or subdued into a keener 
sense of propriety than had before characterized them; and \ 
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we should anticipate an increased decorum in the college 
class-room, about the college-halls and on the college 
campus as the:result of the elevating and refining presence 
of woman. .Boorishness ought, as the result of co-education, 
to give place to courtesy; and we are assured that it does. 

Meanwhile we should expect the earnestness, which thus 
far has been a distinguishing characteristic of those young 
women who are pursuing a college education,’ to dissipate 
that listless, indifferent spirit which is, too often, the bane 
of college men, and establish for the entire educational com- 
munity a loftier ideal and a nobler spirit of endeavor. The 
young men in a college class would be stimulated to greater 
earnestness and activity by the earnestness and activity of 
their associates. They would, indeed, find it necessary to be 
earnest and active, if they did not care to have the merit-role 
proclaim their female associates their superiors, and see the 
honors of the college slipping from their grasp. 

A new idea of woman many a man would get from 
contact with woman over the intricacies of a Greek chorus, or 
amid the bewildering mazes of a problem in the higher 
mathematics. Hitherto, woman has been to him a mere play- 
thing to be petted and caressed. He meets her now as a 
competitor to be respected—a rival to be feared. He learns 
to understand her as he never would have understood her had 
they not sat side by side in the same class-room; and this 
intelligent comprehension may be not the least valuable bit 
of wisdom derived from his college course. 

And she, meanwhile, learns that manly beauty, gentle- 
manly deportment, courteous bearing, and fastidious dress are 
not the only things, or the chief things, that should recommend 
aman to a woman’s favor—that these graces of form and 
manner may be but a cloak for mental incapacity and moral 
turpitude; while sterling excellence of mind and heart-may 
be lodged within an uncouth exterior and covered by a 
home-spun garb. : 

But there is still another advantage to both parties in the 
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co-educational system. The. mental constitution of man and 
woman is essentially the same. There are no such differences, 
with respect to vigorand acuteness, as necessitate a different 
course of higher education for woman from that prescribed 
for man. But, as a rule, the masculine mind is the more 
vigorous; the feminine mind the more acute; the one gains 
its results by sturdy reasoning, the other by ready intuition. 
The man digs and delves over a difficult author till he has 
exhausted his significance. At a mere glance the woman 


**« Snatches the essential grace of meaning out. ” 


Minds thus differently constituted are meant to co-operate 
with each other, and are admirably fitted to supplement each 
other in the work of the class-room. The man’s dogged 
perseverance and stubborn industry will establish his 
companion’s acquisitions upon amore substantial and enduring 
basis. The woman’s spiritual insight and lively fancy will 
open to her companion vistas which, but for her, his vision 
had never penetrated. 

That is a noble conception of the relation of man to 
woman which Tennyson embodies in his Princess. 


‘* For woman is not undevelopt man 
But diverse ree yeen ee 
Yet, in the long years, liker must they grow, 
The man be more of woman, she of man; 
He gain in sweetness and in moral height, 
Nor lose the wrestling thews that throw the world. 
She mental strength, nor fail in childward care, 
Nor lose the childlike in the larger mind ; 
Till, at the last, she set herself to man, 
Like perfect music unto noble words ; 
And so these twain, upon the skirts of Time, 
Sit side by side, full-summed in all their powers, 
Dispensing harvest, sowing the to-be, 
Self-reverent each, and reverencing each. ” 


A long step towards the realization of Tennyson’s ideal 
was taken when we conceded the right of woman to an edu- 
cation equal to that of man. Another step in the same 
direction—tending quite as much to the moral and intellectual 
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refinement of man as to the elevation of woman—will be 
taken when we educate her in the same college. Indeed, in 
a college class-room where men and women met upon the 
same level, we should expect often to be reminded of the 
laureate’s beautiful lines, as we noted the gradual develop- 
ment of more manly women and more womanly men. Let 


us then 
‘* Clear away the parasitic forms 


That seem to keep her up, but drag her down; ” 
and—even at some sacrifice to our old-time prejudices—help 
‘women, in the best and surest way, 


** To live and learn, and be 
All that not harms distinctive womanhood. ” 


J. H. GILMORE. 
University of Rochester. 





THAT capable young women ought to desire and to have 
the opportunity for a thorough collegiate training is now 
widely conceded. Whether they should have this opportu- 
nity in the same institutions with young men is a very differ- 
ent question. The drift of thought among the earlier friends 
of woman’s higher education was adverse, on the whole, to 
such a view. This was due, in part, to a feeling that the 
right culture of a distinctive, womanly character, could be 
better secured in colleges founded for her separate education, 
and besides, to a conviction that the subjects of instruction 
in the men’s colleges required some modification in order to 
adapt them to her intellectual training. So far as this con- 
viction implied an opinion on the part of any that an inferior 
curriculum would answer for an inferior sex, that opinion 
may now be dismissed as unworthy of serious considera- 
tion. If it implied, in the thought of others, any notion 
that some of the studies of young men are adapted to the 
cultivation of intellectual faculties which are so deficient in 
the feminine mind that it is not worth while to seek their de- 
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velopment, that notion will hardly stand the test of results 
already attained. It has been abundantly shown that with- 
out loss of those instincts and intuitions with which women 
have always been credited, they can, for instance, be trained 
to reason, and that with a force and cogency that might 
startle objectors. 

It probably remains true, however, that the balance of 
faculties in women, not only by heredity, but by essential 
organization, is now, and will always be, somewhat different 
from man’s. The view is as old as Plato, but it is no less a 
mistaken view, that the only difference between men and 
women is that of sex and of physical strength. Sex is no 
mere matter of bodily structure. Each organization, the 
masculine and the feminine, involves distinctive correlations 
in the intellectual and the moral nature. Were it not so, 
certainly all natural analogies would be at fault. 

There is therefore an element of truth in the view that 
the best curriculum of study for a young woman is not neces- 
sarily that which may be marked out for her brothers. It 
may be wise that she should learn something about all the 
subjects that young men pursue, but the relative time allotted 
to them may be different, and the emphasis, if I may so say, 
should not be laid in the same places. If, then, the men’s 
colleges of our country provided now, as of old, only a fixed 
schedule of prescribed studies, not to be varied in their char- 
acter and their order, it would be a sufficient answer to the 
advocates of co-education to show that such a curriculum, in 
so far as it was rightly adapted to the average young man, 
would, in important respects, fail of adaptation to the aver- 
age young woman. 

But the recent movements in collegiate education give a 
new set of conditions, and the question of co-education must 
be viewed in the light of these important changes. The in- 
troduction, into nearly all of the colleges for young men, of 
numerous electives, beginning as early as the Junior year, 
and available to some extent even in the Sophomore year, 
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has made it possible to adjust collegiate instruction to the 
special tastes and needs of young women. Were all our col- 
leges to follow the example of Harvard, and make every- 
thing elective from the very beginning of the course, a com- 
plete adjustment to the peculiar wants and aims of women 
would be possible, always supposing (as gallantry would 
require us to assume) that the young women could be trusted 
to make a wiser choice than young men at a stage so imma- 
ture are likely to make. At all events, in these days of flex- 
ible courses of study, a decision for or against co-education 
must be reached by some other line of thought. 

For young men and young women alike, the college 
may be looked at, either as a place for instruction, or as 
offering conditions of life rich in possibilities of developed 
manhood and womanhood. What the young man or young 
woman knows when college days are past, is much; what he 
or she is, means far more. Co-education must be regarded 
from both points of view. t 

As respects facilities for instruction, it is justly urged 
that no college yet existing for young women is equal, or 
likely soon to be equal, to some of those for young men. 
In endowment, and so in ‘libraries, apparatus, and general 
equipment, the disparity is great. It is said that a-wealthy 
man cannot die respectably in Eastern Massachusetts with- 
out making a bequest to Harvard. When the good time 
shall come in which wealthy women shall not be able to die 
peacefully without leaving something to promote the educa- 


tion of women, then will the colleges established for their’ 


sex attain to endowments fairly commensurate with their 
aims. 

If instruction were the only function of a college, we 
should have to concede, as respects all young women, that 
they ought to have the benefit of any arrangement which 
should ensure the most and the best instruction at the least 
cost in money and time. But if it can be shown, in regard to 
any scheme of instruction, that it is attended with drawbacks 
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which far outweigh its value, we must, in that case, use better 
means to secure our ends. Now something more and higher 
than instruction must be given to young women, if they are 
to be truly educated. This is simply to make an affirmation 
concerning them, which, with different bearings, and in a 
somewhat different sense, must be made about young men. 

Let us not hesitate, however, to face the fact that special 
attention to the development of womanly character is of 
unspeakable importance in a woman’s education. Heartily 
-as we welcome the added opportunities of employment that 
are opening to women, and readily conceding that these 
employments may, from necessity or from choice, be 
honorably pursued as affording a life-long career, we cannot 
forget that the laws of nature and the order of Providence 
make it certain that most educated women will find their 
place in the normal relations of the family and of general 
society. Even professional women will have many points of 
contact with domestic and social life, and their personality 
will be an important factor in their welfare. How much 
more obvious it is that young women in general ought to be 
educated with constant regard to conserving and developing 
all that is distinctive and best in womanhood. Individual 
women, eagerly claiming equal opportunities for themselves 
or others, may make light of such a consideration, but society 
at large, both men and women, will make much of it. The 
stake that society has in the result is too great to warrant 
indifference to it. 

A community of life, such as young women have in a 
college of their own, under the care of wise, refined women, 
is directly conducive to a true womanly development. Here 
again, lest I may seem to be under the spell of a masculine 
prejudice, let me quote the words of an educated woman: 
“* By nature and organization she is so very different, she can 
be better developed in womanly thoughts and ways in a 
college of her own. She is in no danger of losing her 
modesty and maidenly reserve. Rude strength may be 
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-acquired from daily contact with masculine minds, but she is 
likely to lose as much as she gains. You see I am bound to 
have a woman come out of college a woman, and not a man.” 

It is claimed that there is great value in the natural, 
common-place and common-sense footing on which co-edu- 
cation puts the relations of young men and young women. 
If this means that the acquaintanceship of a common class- 
room gives opportunity for a correct judgment of capacity 
and character, so that each sex comes to estimate the other 
more wisely, this is certainly an advantage. Should the 
-common-sense footing involve, as it sometimes does in the 
West, common boarding-houses for both classes of students, 
then the relation is altogether too common-place to be rightly 
educative. One could almost choose some illusions, some 
glamour of romance, in preference to matter-of-fact like that. 
But neither young women educated in their own colleges, 
nor young men trained in theirs, are likely to be debarred 
from a due measure of association with the opposite sex. 
Vacations are not infrequent, and the social opportunities of 
home are likely to be sufficient, to say nothing of occasional 
social privileges even at college. It is said, indeed, and must 
be admitted, that co-education has a refining and restraining 
influence upon young men. Were there no accompanying 
loss to the young women themselves, the advantage to the 
ruder sex might be more highly esteemed. 

It cannot be doubted that the attrition of masculine and 
feminine minds engaged in the same course of training is 
stimulating in its effect upon both, but, in the words of a 
cultured woman of large experience as a student and a teacher 
in college, ‘‘ while masculine influence over feminine minds 
is most indispensable in the process of education, it ought to 
be exercised by the teachers chiefly.” A certain attrition 
might be healthfully stimulating, but a thorough-going intel- 
lectual competition between women and men in student-life 
would be for the women an undue stimulus. Not that they 
‘would necessarily suffer in comparison, for they might or 
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might not. Young women are distinguished for school 
ambition, and when their pride of sex is added to a natural 
desire for the approbation of their instructors, the combination 
of motives may be too stimulating. American social life 
makes so great a draught upon young women when at home, 
that anything like high pressure at college is undesirable. 
While facts show that the college life of women is not 
unfavorable to health, it is reasonable to think that the risk 
is least when the college is their own. 

A more serious consideration is found in the attitude 
which co-education is likely to develop in women. Conscious. 
that I am treading on delicate ground, I only venture to say 
that a rather limited observation leads me to coincide with 
the keen-sighted woman from whom I last quoted, when she 
says that ‘‘co-education has made American girls self-con- 
scious, forth-putting, aggressive,” that ‘life may wear away 
these undesirable traits, but while they are in prominence 
the young woman loses more than half the worth of her 
education.” Is it not a womanly wisdom which adds further: 
“As I grow older, I am more impressed with the power of a 
gentle, graceful womanhood, which everywhere wins conces- 
sions, because willing to make them.” When an educated 
woman thus judges, certainly a man may be pardoned if he 
thinks he finds in the graduates of women’s colleges a certain 
indefinable charm not so often found in those who have been 
educated in the other way. The elements of this charm are, 
in part, a certain subtle refinement, delicate reserve, and 
graceful deference, qualities which are entirely consistent 
with independence of judgement and poise of character. 
These womanly traits are those which not only men admire 
in women, but women admire in one another, and they are 
likely to be best conserved and developed in the college for 
women. 

If co-educationcould be a matter chiefly of the class-room,. 
and if the young women could have a real community of life, 
under the supervision of able, refined, gentle women, akin to 
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‘that which the women’s college affords, then might superior 
advantages of instruction possible in co-education be an 
adequate justification for disregarding certain drawbacks. 
‘Whenever a college town happens to be a young woman’s 
home, the influences of home may be counted a sufficient 
offset to some disadvantages. Even when it is not her home, 
she may sometimes be so fortunate as to find similar condi- 
tions and influences in the family life of friends. But, and 
again I quote, “if the young girl must make a home for 
herself in a college town, and meet all the competitions of 
the social intercourse which surely arises out of the class- 
room companionships, she must be a very unusual girl if she 
keeps her grace and her discretion properly amalgamated, 
and her head free from fancies and prepossessions that will 
jeopardize her scholarly interests.” 

Next in value to an amply endowed, thoroughly equipped, 
and ably officered college for women, is such an arrangement 
as that of the Harvard “ Annex.” If it has sins, they are of 
omission, rather than of commission. Co-education is not its 
plan. The scheme is one for the education of young women 
entirely apart from young men, under the instruction of 
Harvard professors, who do this extra work under the di- 
rection of a. corporation known as the “‘ Society for the Col- 
legiate Instruction of Women.” While the young women get 
copies of some Harvard examination papers, and have a 
certain restricted use of the Library, they never enter a 
college recitation with the young men of Harvard, but havea 
building of their own at some distance. Those who have 
been educated in this ‘“‘ Annex” set a high estimate upon it. 
The graduate from whom I have already quoted thinks that 
“the teaching in it will probably always be better than in 
any other college for women.” It is well known that Boston 
and Cambridge iadies exercise a most interested and faithful 
care over the social culture of the young women in the 
“Annex.” Far preferable to co-education would it be, if 
professors in other colleges of high grade could thus repeat 
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their instruction for the benefit of women, under similar con— 
ditions conducive to healthful character-building and right 
social development. But even if other ‘“‘ Annexes” should 
be provided at a few great seats of learning, it would be best 
that their patronage should be chiefly local, and there would 
still be ample room for the usefulness of the women’s colleges, 
and to the great body of young women that usefulness would, 
on the whole, be greater. 

Another possibility is that, as the number of women shall 
increase who desire the advanced instruction appropriate to 
post-graduate courses, we may come to have, say at Balti- 


more, a women’s college holding a relation to Johns Hopkins. 


University similar to that which Newnham and Girton 
colleges hold to the University of Cambridge. These col- 
leges for English women have a true life of their own, amply 
conservative of womanly character, while they share in the 
instruction of the University. 

Although co-education does not commend itself as 
desirable for young women in general, yet it may be proper 
that the young men’s colleges should at times open their 
doors to some of them. If a girl's home is in a college town, 
it may be that pecuniary necessities, or a wise economy, will 


justify her in seeking the instruction that is so near at hand,. 


although this should be regarded as a “‘ second best” expe- 
dient. Certainly, if a young woman shows exceptional ca- 
pacity in any line, she may well have a chance to follow her 
specialty under the best possible instruction. If she has in 
her the making of a Mrs. Somerville, a Miss Herschel, ora 
Maria Mitchell, she is entitled to the highest educational 
privileges. 

Such an attitude, however, on the part of a college 
would be very different from the co-educational position. 
This latte: position involves the seeking of general patronage 
from young women, as well as from young men. Some of 
the smaller colleges are exposed to the temptation of adopt- 
ing co-education to increase the number of their students. 
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The advantages to young women are more than doubtful, 
for some of them are drawn to such colleges, who might 
without difficulty attend Vassar, Smith, Wellesley, or Bryn 
Mawr. If the small college which, for any reason, opens its 
doors to girls, is one of high grade, then the excellence of 
the instruction received may in part content such students, 
as against the lack they will feel in other directions, but if 
the standards of the college are low, the young women have 
no compensation for that lack. 

If the excellent women’s colleges that we already have 
cannot accomplish the full measure of their appropriate 
work, we may be justified in repeating the Harvard “ An- 
nex,” or in devising other exceptional expedients. Could 
we, however, so amply endow these women’s colleges as to 
secure for them the very best instruction, could the interest 
and effort now employed in agitation for co-education be 
wisely directed to the strengthening of existing colleges. 
for women, and the establishing of others still, we should 
get beyond expedients, for the problem of higher education. 
for women would find its true solution. 


N. L. ANDREWS. 
Madison University. 


ASSUMING that the course of study should be substan- 
tially the same for both sexes—though much remains to be 
done by way of testing the relative educational values of 
studies, and so furnishing more complete data for the de- 
termination of what that course should be—the question 
remains, Should they be educated in the same or in sepa- 
rate classes and institutions? Here again the presumption 
is in favor of the first of the alternatives. The economical 
argument is very strong.* The great expense of modern 
universities of high order pleads most powerfully for co- 
education. The importance of having the best appliances, 
and above all the best teachers, is too-obvious to need argu- 
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ment. In average communities, where the choice is prac- 
tically, as it too often is, between admitting women to the 
same class-rooms with men, and putting them off with infe- 
tior advantages, perhaps with no advantages at all, the 
weight of argument seems overwhelmingly on the side of 
co-education, so far as attendance in the same classes is con- 
cerned. A consideration of weight, too, is found in the very 
fact of such differences in mental characteristics as may be 
admitted to exist. Under the best methods, a large share of 
the benefit of the intercourse between professor and students 
in the class-room is derived from actual and positive con- 
tact of mind with mind. Faculties are sharpened by fric- 
tion. The average student learns as much from his fellow- 
students as from his professors. In the class-room their 
successes and their blunders alike quicken and stimulate his 
own mental action. The corollary, a most important one, 
is that the wider the mental diversities in the class-room, 
the more effective and broadening are their educational influ- 
ence. The application is easy. 

But there is another side to the shield. The question of 
the social relations of the sexes during the susceptible pe- 
riod of student life is a most difficult and complicated one. 
The intellect is not all, nor the highest part of the complex 
mental organism. The qualities of refinement, modesty, 
gentleness, and delicacy, so native to woman, must be pre- 
served and fostered. What will be the effect of co-educa- 
tion upon these? If these are not fostered, or become weak, 
or lack tone and character, irreparable mischief must in con- 
sequence befall the students of the other sex also. This 
matter, in itself and its reciprocals, transcends in importance 
that of intellectual training. It is, in fine, the crux of co-ed- 
ucation. 

Let me discriminate a little more carefully. Boys and 
girls, in America at least, not only study the same branches 
atid appear in the same classes, in the public schools, but 
intermingle somewhat freely, under proper restrictions, in 
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school and out. Where the school is well conducted and 
its appointments complete, and the home training is exem- 
plary, few will see anything objectionabie in this freedom of 
intercourse within common-sense limits, while most will see 
many advantages to both the boys and girls. Again, what 
is more natural or more beneficent than for men and women 
of adult age to mingle in colleges and universities, under 
the rational restraints which the usages of good society 
enforce? Maturity here furnishes the condition on which 
the social problem may readily be solved. This is too obvi- 
ous, it seems to me, to need much argument. But what 
about the intervening period? Just here lies the heart of 
the whole problem. There is a certain stage in the lives of 
both sexes when there is a marked lack of balance and 
poise. The period is hard to define within exact limits. Its 
duration is very variable, but every close observer will rec- 
ognize that stage of life, on the borders of manhood and 
womanhood, familiarly spoken of as the formative, the sus- 
ceptible, the turning period. The unsuspecting, thought- 
less girl becomes the shy maiden. Ina fuller degree than 
is commonly recognized, a corresponding change marks the 
development of the boy. It is with both the age of ro- 
mance, of castle-building. Imagination, suffused with emo- 
tion, colors all things—presaging, as Lotze suggests, “ the 
rich-hued ardor and passion of human life.” Of course 
these instinctive tendencies may be largely overcome, and 
it has been claimed in the interest of co-education that it 
roots them out very completely. The youth of both sexes, 
it is said, escape from the illusions to which they had been 
subject in regard to each other, and sober truth takes the 
place of sentiment. But these strong and universal instincts 
have a meaning and use. They are prime factors in that 
reverence for men and women without which the family and 
society must become bankrupt. They have ‘ 


‘* Infinite possibilities, the shadows 
Of the great God be upon them.” 
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These instincts are not to be regarded as something to be 
got rid of, but as capacity to be utilized and energy to be 
attempered and blended with practical reason. 

Closely connected with this is another consideration. 
During the susceptible period referred to, the conditions. 
inseparable from co-education, as too commonly carried 
out, are not those most favorable to study. There are, of 
course, staid, well-balanced minds which can be relied on to 
do their work under whatever circumstances. But the ma- 
jority are constantly liable to mental excitements, which are 
wholly unfavorable to serious application. There is a ten- 
dency that the subjects of thought and conversation of each 
sex be largely suggested by the presence and influence of 
the other. There is a strong probability that the sayings 
and doings, and even the looks and dress, of the other 
party become the subjects of frequent thought, the chief 
topics, often, of gossip. 

I have said enough to justify my characterization of 
this period of youth as presenting ¢he problem in connec- 
tion with co-education. In briefly addressing myself to 
_this phase of the subject I wish to be understood as ad- 
dressing myself implicitly to university conditions as. 
well. . 
Now it is to be observed that whatever may be the force 
of these unfavorable influences, they are not really obviated 
by the practice of either solitary or ‘conventual modes of 
education. The young beaver, living in a barn, sets about 
the building of a dam across the barn floor, even though he 
sees no running water. The influences to which I have 
referred at some length will assert their power as a disturb- 
ing element in one form or another, under any plan of edu- 
cation. So far as the plan of co-education is concerned, 
they are, I believe, at the minimum when the students meet 
‘in the class-room only; they are at the maximum when both 
sexes are under the same roof and sit at the same tables. 
The latter arrangement is often urged on the analogy of 
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family life, but the relations of young men and young women 
thus brought together at school are not analogous.to those 
of brother and sister. They cannot be, and they ought not 
to be. The brotherly and sisterly instinct is wholly wanting, 
The arrangement referred to is to be justified on other 
grounds. 

Whether co-education is to be adopted or not in the edu- 
cation uf the youth of which I speak depends upon what 
we mean by education, and perhaps I would be right in say- 
ing that the degree in which it is to be availed of will be 
found to have a like dependence. If it is merely the devel- 
opment of the intellectual faculties, the attainment of mental 
power, with zsthetic accomplishments, we shall do well to 
elude anything which makes against the main purpose. It 
may be that on this view the conventual mode may save 
some trouble and anxiety to teachers and possibly to parents. 
If, however, education means the development of a life, then 
we shall do well to face bravely and wisely all the conditions 
essential to such a result. To develop a life means not only 
the turning of possibilities into powers, but the control of 
these powers by a conscience illumined by the Word and 
Spirit of Christ. It means the cultivation of true and pure 
tastes, the formation of right habits, the choice and pursuit 
of worthy ideals, and the establishing ‘of a balance and unity 
of all the forces of one’s nature. It means self-discipline, 
self-training, self-organization. Itmeans manly and womanly 
completeness. The aim of such an education is to have its 
conscious processes so conducted that there shall be not only 
knowledge as a result but mastership; not only insight into 
the laws of one’s being, but spontaneous obedience to their 
requirements; not only consciousness of existence, but of 
selfhood, a willing, com:nanding, executing personality ; in 
one word, a full life, action, use, service, as of a loyal and lov- 
ing intelligence to whom the blissful God has revealed him- 
self in Jesus Christ. If we believe education to be all this 
we shall not count any trouble too great or any possible 
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means too difficult. There must be as teachers men and 
women having adequate professional qualifications, and 
whose lives are surcharged with moral and spiritual power 
because of their consecration te the Master. The Word 
of God must be lifted into the forefront of all wisdom 
in the school and in the lives of teachers and students 
alike. 

Under these conditions, and these only, can the weak- 
nesses and even follies of young lives be daily utilized for the 
upbuilding of character. Physical habit is based on the 
nutritive system and has its mental analogue in the laws of 
association. These truths need to be used to the full in the 
work of education. Power, efficient life, is the end sought, 
and a true discipline is the condition of its attainment. 
There can be no wise discipline where the motives which 
are influencing and controlling the life are concealed. The 
atmosphere of the school or college must be transparent, and 
full of the inspiration of Christ’s words and life. The per- 
sonal factor cannot be over-estimated; the teachers must 
give of themselves to their students. There must also be 
those material supports for executing the moral purposes of 
the school which are supplied by well-planned and well- 
equipped buildings. 

It will be observed that the co-education here in mind is 
not some easy road to high results. Nor is it an evasion of 
grave questions which emerge in the educational process. 
On the contrary, it ventures to grapple face to face with 
them, strong in the conviction that Christian teaching and 
living mean deliverance and victory here as in all other 
phases of the human conflict. Even the approximation to 
such an ideal is an advance in achievement. I offer no apol- 
ogy for the central place I have assigned to the power of the 
Gospel in the solution of the crucial difficulty of the higher 
education as affected by the social relation of the sexes. 
The hour comes apace when Christ shall be enthroned in 
all the higher schools of Christendom as the ‘Teacher 
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sent from God.” It is for those who are his disciples to 
strive even now 


‘* To overarch the structure of all knowledge, 
And crown it with its dome and golden cross.” 


THEODORE H. RAND. 
Woodstock, Ont. 


THE proposition now pending before the Board of Trus- 
tees of one of our oldest colleges, to admit young women 
to some of its privileges, brings again prominently before 
the public in a practical form the great question of co-edu- 
cation. There are three, and but three, courses open to the 
Board: first, to refuse or fail to make any provision what- 
ever; second, to provide some sort of “ annex ;” and, third, 
to admit women on precisely the same terms as men. 

To refuse or fail to do anything, after the matter has 
been forcibly brought to their attention, would be an act of 
conservatism or apathy that could not fail to bring unwel- 
come criticism. The “annex” plan is only a temporary 
expedient. Among reasons that may be presented in favor 
of opening the doors to women on the same terms as to 
men are the following: 

It would be in harmony with public sentiment. 

The drift of public sentiment in America is strongly in 
favor of co-education. Everywhere in the country girls 
and boys attend the same schools, pursue the same studies, 
recite in the same classes. In almost all of the city schools 
—primary, intermediate, grammar, and high schools—mil- 
lions of boys and girls are educated together, with abso- 
lutely no distinction as to sex. In almost all the Normal 
Schools co-education obtains, and thousands of young men 
and women are pursuing their studies together, preparatory 
to teaching. Very many academies are open alike to both 
sexes. A large proportion of the colleges already admit 
men and women on equal footing. Schools of music wel- 
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come both, while some theological seminaries and medical 
schools no longer exclude women from their classes. 

If every college in America should be thrown open to 
women, upon precisely the same terms as to men, to-mor- 
row, there would be no shock to public opinion, no disturb- 
ance in social life, no alarm created. On the other hand, it 
would be hailed as a safe and welcome step forward in the 
grand upward march of human progress. This drift of pub- 
lic sentiment is the result of years of discussion, of careful 
observation of the results attained at Oberlin, Ann Arbor, 
and other colleges or universities, where the experiment of 
co-education has been tried on a large scale for many years, 
and cannot be regarded as other than of great significance. 
The monasteries of the Middle Ages were unmindful of the 
great change in public sentiment—and were swept out of 
existence. Institutions, to be useful to their generation, 
must be in vital relation with the age. They must feel and 
heed the popular will. 

It would recognize woman’s individuality. 

A reason for the favor shown to co-education may be 
found in the change of opinion regarding woman herself. 
The tendency everywhere among us is to recognize the in- 
dependence of woman, and to accord to her an ever-widen- 
ing sphere of influence and honor. Laws have been mod- 
ified in her favor, so as to recognize more fully her rights. 
Her influence in the school-room, in missionary enterprises, 
in moral reforms, and even in politics, receives increasing 
recognition. Even the founding of colleges for women, 
modeled after those for men, is but another indication of the 
same spirit. Women occupy a position in America to-day 
such as they have never held before in any age or country. 
This freedom and influence of women, and the recognition 
accorded to them, is one of the marked peculiarities of our 
American civilization. Women are co-heirs of the rich her- 
itage of the past, co-workers in the busy strife and toil of 
the present, and share with men the bright hopes of a richer 
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future. Co-education is simply an incident in that mighty 
revolution in public sentiment which has lifted woman from 
the low plane of a toy, a drudge, a slave, a convenience, and 
has enthroned her as man’s trusted and confidential compan- 
ion and co-regent. To open colleges to women is to set the 
stamp of truth upon that enlarged view everywhere taken 
among us of woman’s true dignity, capacity, rights, privi- 
leges, and obligations. 

It would show a proper appreciation of the family. 

The true unit of social life is not the individual but the 
family. Whatever is grandest, sweetest, and strongest in 
American history is due largely to the influences that ema- 
nate from the hearthstone. The purity and devotion of 
conjugal love, the watchful tenderness of parental care, the 
discipline and sweet amenities of life that distinguish the 
home circle, the robust virtues of industry, economy, pa- 
tience, honesty, together with studiousness, patriotism, phi- 
lanthropy, and religion, that have found their most congen- 
ial soil and largest growth in the family life, have been and 
are the pride, strength, and the hope of the republic. If 
we are to endure as a nation, if our liberty is to be perpet- 
uated, if our manifest destiny as the mightiest nation on 
earth, the model and arbiter of civilization, is to be 
attained, we must guard well the family and foster the 
home. 

No one thing perhaps contributes more to the strength- 
ening and enriching of the home and family life than co-ed- 
ucation. The husband and wife who have shared the same 
advantages of culture stand on the same plane, have kin- 
dred experiences, similar ideals, common aims, motives, and 
methods, mutual respect and sympathy, which tend in the 
highest degree towards that complete unity in family life 
which ensures the highest and best results upon parents, 
children, and the community. In every such family there 
is an atmosphere of culture and refinement that helps to 
awaken in the minds of children love of learning, aspira- 
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tions after excellence, and hopes of usefulness that are the 
main-springs of noble lives. 

If it should be objected that what is demanded in the 
ideal family is not sameness but variety, the answer is at 


hand. God has made provision for this in the diversity of © 


the sexes. Men and women are essentially different, and 
no training can make them alike. The difference is consti- 
tutional and ineradicable. The fear sometimes expressed 
that co-education will produce effeminate men and mascu- 
line women is both unphilosophical and contrary to expe- 
rience. The rose-bush and thorn grow side by side, rooted 
in the same soil, drink the same rain and absorb the same 
sunshine, and yet the one produces thorns and the other 
roses. Similar culture does not make of the oak an apple 
tree nor convert an elm into a woodbine. Men and women 
feed on the same food, and, during all the years of child- 
hood, when habits are forming and character is unfolding, 
they are subjected to the same family regime ; yet the boys 
grow up men and their sisters grow up women. There 
seems to be no more reason for a violent, arbitrary separa- 
tion of the sexes during the period of college life than dur- 
ing the periods before and after college life. 

Besides, co-education does not necessarily imply an ab- 
solute sameness of studies for all. Eclecticism is now domi- 
nant in all our best colleges. This is necessitated alike by 
the expanding curriculum which is beyond the compass of 
any one mind, by division of labor and the urgency of 
special studies, and by the idiosyncracies of the individual, 
which leads one to pursue mathematics, another language, 
another science, while a fourth pursues art. The same 
choice is open to women as to men. Co-education offers. 
equal advantages, but does not compel a dead level of uni- 
formity. There is no danger, therefore, that co-education 
will or can destroy that diversity of character and attainment 
in men and women which affords variety and interest to. 
life, and is soimportant an element especially in domestic life. 
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It would prepare women for useful service. 

Another consideration of very great weight in the settle- 
ment of this question is the fact that in the present day a 
large part of the public work formerly done exclusively by 
men is now performed by women also. The women’s 
missionary organizations that have sprung up in this country 
within the last fifteen years have already grown to énor- 
mous proportions, and promise to rival, if not outstrip, the 
societies organized and controlled by men. The temper- 
ance movement that is so steadily advancing, changing pub- 
lic opinion, altering laws, amending constitutions, and modi- 
fying methods of instruction, is due chiefly to the efforts of 
women. The common schools, which fifty years ago were 
taught almost wholly by men, are now taught chiefly by 
women. In religious affairs women play an increasingly 
important part ; they are the hope of the church. Without 
them what would the Sunday-school, the prayer-meeting, 
and the mission circle be? A very large number of women 
enter journalism, and are helping to mould public opinion 
through that mighty agency, the public press. The future 
character of this great nation will be largely what the 
young women of the rising generation choose to make it. 
In order to become fitted for these great responsibilities the 
young women of to-day need a broader and higher educa- 
tion than they are now receiving. 

It would accord with the original idea of the college. 

We must recognize the fact that since the founding of 
our colleges times have changed. The original thought of 
our fathers was to provide for the training of leaders in 
society, organizers, conductors of great educational, moral, - 
and religious enterprises. To do this they founded colleges 
for young men, because men were the leaders. But to-day 
it is otherwise. Women share with men the labor and 
responsibility of leadership, and they demand the same 
thoroughness and breadth of training to fit them for their 
work that is demanded by men to prepare them for their 
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work. It would be an unspeakable calamity, a national 
peril, for the vast school system of this country, with its ten 
million pupils and its one hundred millions of dollars of 
annual expenditure, to pass entirely, or even largely, into the 
hands of half-educated women. Women are peculiarly 
adapted by nature for the work of teaching, especially for 
the training of little children. But for the best kind of work, 
even in primary grades, there is demanded breadth of cul- 
ture. Every teacher in a grammar or high school should 
be, if possible, a graduate of a college. Few of those now in 
these grades have had anything more than a high-school 
course, while hundreds have not had that. This is an evil 
of very great magnitude. So long as the public persist in 
employing so large a proportion of women teachers, and the 
colleges shut their doors upon girls, the evil must continue. 
The only remedy for it appears to be in opening the colleges 
to girls. 

Should it be said that Normal Schools are provided for 
the training of teachers, the reply is that Normal Schools are 
not colleges and do not pretend to give more than the equiv- 
alent of a good high-school course, aside from the profes- 
sional training. 

If it should be said that there are colleges for women, we 
have only to say that all the first-rate colleges for women 
in America can be counted on the fingers of one hand. 
Even if there were enough such colleges as Vassar, Welles- 
ley, and Smith it would still be desirable to admit women to 
men’s colleges, because the education received there will be 
of a different and, as I think, of a little more robust charac- 
ter than that received in colleges for women. It seems 
specially desirable that women who are to be teachers of our 
boys as well as our girls should themselves be trained, in 
part at least, by men. 

It would greatly increase the usefulness of the colleges. 

A college is not an end in itself; it is simply a means to 
anend. The American colleges have ever been recognized 
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as most potent factors in moulding our civilization. The 
thousands of cultured men trained in them have wrought 
nobly in all the walks of life. 

Why should not they increase their power by extending 
their privileges to women? None of them are working to 
their full capacity. The oldest of them with its more than 
a thousand students is still eagerly asking for more. It has 
sometimes been hinted that there is an unseemly strife 
among them for students. 

Some changes would undoubtedly have to be made in the 
teaching force, buildings, methods of government, etc., and 
there would be difficulties and embarrassments, but only such 
difficulties as have already been successfully overcome. 
There are always objections to everything, and no great 
movement proceeds unopposed. Grant did not march un- 
hindered to Richmond. But Grant took Richmond. If the 
colleges ought to be thrown open to women it can be done. 
Ways will be suggested and means provided. 

That there is urgent need for the vast addition to our 
forces for good that would result from this is evident to any 
careful observer. Our Christian civilization is on trial, it is 
being put to a supreme test. The purity of the family, the 
sacredness of the Sabbath, the rights of property, and the 
truth of religion are openly or covertly assailed by foes 
malignant, desperate, and sleepless. We are called upon to 
assimilate into our national life a most heterogeneous mass of 
foreigners and freed-men, and are required to elevate them 
into intelligent, law-abiding, self-governing citizens. Never 
in the history of the race has such a task been attempted. 
It calls for the utilization of every available force. Shall the 
colleges in this country which have already done so much 
not do this still greater service of sending into the ranks of 
efficient workers, along with the thousands of well-trained 
men, other thousands of well-trained women, fitted for the 
amost efficient co-working, by co-education ? 

Providence, R. I. T. J. MORGAN. 
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IT is less than a century since Mary Wolstoncraft drew 
upon herself the indignation of the world by raising her 
voice against the then popular doctrine of the inferiority of 
women. Twenty years later Hannah More timidly asked 
whether at the feast of knowledge women might not be 
allowed to pick up a few crumbs. The lords of creation 
poured torrents of fierce invective and abuse upor the one, 
and gave slight heed to the modest request of the other. 
The cause of woman has made great progress since then. 
Rights at that time scornfully denied have since been 
granted, and to-day no one asserts that woman has not the 
capacity for the highest culture or the right to receive it. 
All the a priori arguments against a college course for girls 
have been disproved by the stubborn fact that they have 
successfully accomplished college work and won a place in 
scholarship alongside their brothers. In the face of deter- 
mined opposition, womén have forced their way into the 
learned professions and have done good work there. Their 
present position and pursuits demand for them the best 
education our schools and colleges can furnish, and it is gen- 
erally admitted that they must have it. Moreover, the best 
educational facilities are afforded by colleges and universi- 
ties exclusively for boys. 

In view of these facts the question is being asked, Why 
not open our colleges to women? Why not educate our boys. 
and girls together? This proposition at first startled a good 
many sedate and conservative people, but is fast gaining 
advocates, and nothing but ignorance and prejudice prevent 
its general acceptance. The equality of the sexes means 
the co-education of the sexes. Separate schools for boys. 
and girls are relics of the monastic age, when women were 
rega rded as inferiors, and quite out of place amid the intel- 
ligence and progress of the present day. It is time to take 
another step ahead and emancipate woman from this galling 
badge of inferiority. 

The burden of proof rests with those who assert that. 
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‘boys and girls should be educated apart. In the nature of 
things they should be trained up together, since they are to 
live together as men and women, and need to be taught 
their true relationship. They are together in the family 
and mingle in society, not only without harm, but to their 
mutual advantage | 

Why, then, should they be separated in the class-room ? 
The present system is artificial, contrary to nature, and 
highly pernicious. It is one of the many instances in which 
man has marred the plans of the Almighty, a fact which 
led a brilliant French writer to exclaim: “In the hands of 
man everything degenerates. He loves deformity, monsters ; 
he desires that nothing should be as nature made it, not 
even himself.” Nothing appears to us more unnatural than 
the separation of the sexes in education. The isolation 
keeps from each some of the most essential elements of the 
best culture—tends to make girls loud and unladylike, and 
boys rude and boisterous savages. Many admit that the 
sexes may be educated together without harm. I shall go 
further and assert that they cannot be educated apart with- 
out serious loss. The establishment of separate schools was 
a declaration of war with nature, and the continuation of 
them is fighting for a bad cause. 

Character, and not mere learning, is the recognized goal 
of culture. And this demands that the sexes be educated 
together in order that the gentler influences of the one and 
the sterner qualities of the other may be blended into true 
manhood and womanhood. Education apart unduly magni- 
fies the distinction of sex. Sydney Smith said truly, “that 
as long as boys and girls run about in the dirt and trundle 
hoops together they are precisely alike.” The inequality 
begins with their education. Co-education tends to bring 
the sexes together in intellectual and moral qualities, and 
thus helps to fitthem forthe life-long companionship. It is de- 
sirable not only for girls but for boys as well—a common ne- 
cessity to the full development of manhood and womanhood. 
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The stock arguments against co-education have one by 
one disappeared before the light of experience. It was said 
that girls could not endure the nervous strain of the severe 
courses laid down for boys. It has been found by trial that 
without injury to health girls can do as much mental work 
as boys and do it as well. Thesphere of woman has so en- 
larged that most of the professions are now open to her, and 
therefore she needs the same education as men to fit her for 
them. It has also been made clear that as physical vigor is 
maintained by the same food, no matter what use is made of it, 
so the mind needs the same nourishment no matter what 
kind of problems it may be called upon to solve. It is 
farther evident that the elective system, now prevalent in our 
colleges, affords ample scope for choice of studies to meet 
the special needs of women. 

No doubt, the strongest objection raised by parents to 
co-education is on moral grounds. There is a vague fear 
that the girls are likely to be contaminated by meeting boys 
in the class-room. This is an objection that must be an- 
swered by experience. With the aid of this lamp we can 
come toa decision by no means uncertain. From every 
source where it has been tried comes the testimony that co- 
education is a success. Not only does no harm come from 
the mingling of boys and girls inthe class-room, but positive 
good results. Ann Arbor, Syracuse, Oberlin, and hundreds 
of secondary schools give the same testimony. When the 
founding of Sage College was under consideration, a com- 
mittee, of which President White was chairman, investigated 
the subject fully. They visited many co-educational insti- 
tutions, and corresponded with many others. In his report 
President White says: ‘‘ The committee in its visits found no 
opposing statement either from college officers, students of 
either sex, or citizens of university towns, and all their ob- 
servations failed to detect any symptoms of any loss 
of the distinctive womanly qualities so highly prized. 
Nor have they found that those who have been thus educated 
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have shown any lack of these qualities in after life.” Presi- 
dent Fairchild says of co-education: “It is the natural 
atmosphere for the development of the higher qualities of 
manhood—magnanimity, generosity, true chivalry, earnest- 
ness. We have found it the surest way to make men of 
boys and gentlemen of rowdies.” In answer to the question 
whether womanly delicacy and refinement of character are 
not endangered, he says: “The thing is not conceivable. It 
might better be questioned whether the finer shadings of 
female character can be developed without this natural stim- 
ulus. If you would transform a woman into an Amazon 
or a virago, take her apart from well-constituted society 
and train her in isolation toa disgust of men and a rough 
self-reliance.” - 


Jean Paul in his Levana says: ‘‘ To insure modesty 
I would advise the educating of the sexes together. But I 
will guarantee nothing in a school where girls are alone, and 
still less where boys are.” Personal observation has led 


me to the conviction that co-education is better for mind 
and morals than education of the sexes in separate schools. 
There is less rowdyism and more earnestness among boys, 
less unladylike conduct and fewer escapades among girls in 
mixed than in separate schools. It cannot be denied that 
there is danger for the young of both sexes anywhere, but 
nothing is gained and much lost by their separation: in the 
class-room. A barrier to the proper intercourse of the 
sexes is a challenge to break it down. The Quakers tried 
the experiment of sending their boys and girls to the same 
schools and preventing them from associating together. 
It was found that walls could not keep them apart. The 
prohibitory law was then repealed with the happiest results. 
The intercourse of the sexes can be regulated but not 
prevented, as every parent well knows. 

It has been objected to mixed schools and colleges that 
attachments are formed that afterwards lead to engagement 
and marriage. This is true, and we see no reason for 
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lamenting the fact. Under what circumstances would un- 
worthy attachments be less likely to occur? The boys 
and girls who pursue courses of study in our colleges possess 
qualities of mind and morals above the average associates 
in the communities where they dwell. In the class-room, 
moreover, boys and girls appear for what they are. 
Every weak point in mind or morals is held up to public 
gaze and censure. No sham is tolerated in the democracy 
of students. A brainless dude, who might be attractive 
to a young lady at an evening party, loses his charm 
for her when his inferiority in the class-room is ex- 
posed. A frivolous girl cannot long attract an ambitious 
and scholarly boy who meets her day after day in recita- 
tions and sees her helplessness there. The chances of a 
young man or woman to make a wise choice of a life com- 
panion are nowhere better than in a college where co-edu- 
cation prevails. Asa matter of fact, fewer cases of scandal 
or runaway matches are known to have occurred in mixed 
than in separate schools, and far less in proportion than in 
general society. Where the dormitory system prevails, I 
would have boys and girls in the same building, sit at the 
same table, and meet in social gatherings, on proper occa- 
sions—all, of course, under the supervision of wise teachers. 
This seems far preferable to the plan of separate buildings 
or distinct schools in the same village or city. By this plan 
sons and daughters can be educated together and are a 
mutual safeguard. There is always some friend or chival- 
rous boy at hand to resent any insult to a lady pupil, and 
girls are safer under such conditions than in schools where 
they are shut in and want to get out, and where boys are 
shut out and ever planning to get in. 

It is asked whether an annex such as that at Harvard 
would not be the true solution of the problem. We answer, 
emphatically, No. If the girls cannot come in at the front 
door, on equal terms with their brothers, let them be kept 
out altogether. If it is right for them to enter college at all 
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it is right that they should enjoy all its privileges. It is 
very doubtful whether women can be lawfully excluded from 
schools supported by general taxation. 

Co-education is highly desirable on grounds of econ- 
omy. There are in the United States’ about two hundred 
and fifty schools for the higher education of women, main- 
tained ata large annual cost. The pupils in these could 
receive their education in colleges now exclusively for men 
without materially increasing the expenses of instruction ; 
and the accession of pupils would be a help in many ways. 
As Baptists, the item of cost is no minor consideration. 
We are spreading our educational work out too much. 
Concentration is the crying need of the hour and might be 
put in practice to the great advantage of the educational 
work. I should be glad to see all of our colleges open to 
boys and girls alike, and thus make the splendid equip- - 
ments of our older and stronger universities accessible to all. 
It is useless to deny that large endowments, accumulated 
libraries, museums of art, and the many advantages that 
money can purchase, add greatly to the profit of a college 
course. Our denomination suffers in comparison with oth- 
ers in that, while we have many excellent colleges, we have 
none fully up to the times in the advantages offered. Vas- 
sar College, with its splendid buildings, magnificent grounds, 
Physical Laboratory, and museum, is the germ of a great 
university. 

Why may it not be made one, and its doors opened 
wide to students of both sexes? 

A. C. HILL, 

Havana. N. Y. 
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V. 
EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT, 
THREE OR ONE? 


IT is well known to Baptists at least that we have in the State of New 
York two Baptist Theological Seminaries. One is located in the pretty 
village of Hamilton and is connected with Madison University of the 
same place; the other, the Rochester Theological Seminary, is 
located in the growing and beautiful city of Rochester. The former, in 
connection with what is now Madison University, dates back to 1820; 
as a distinct organization, however, the Seminary originated in 1834. 
Rochester Seminary was founded in 1850; the German Department was 
organized in 1854. It is not the purpose of this article to go into the 
history of these institutions, nor to discuss the difficulties which led to the 
organization of the Rochester Seminary. Neither is it its purpose to 
discuss the relative merits of these institutions of learning. Indeed, the 
thought we have in mind is not a question of Rochester or Hamilton in 
any of the forms in which that question has at various: times been 
discussed. We have no narrow view regarding the work of either of 
these institutions. They have both rendered most important service to 
the work of our denomination both at home and abroad; both of these 
institutions have warm and enthusiastic friends; both as separate 
institutions may live and grow in the future helping men and honoring 
God. There are, however, two questions which ought to be examined 
in connection with the theological work of our denomination in the State 
of New York. These questions are, (1) Do we need two Theological 
Seminaries? and, (2) If we have but one, what is the best place in which 
to locate it? We believe that the time has come fora full and free 
discussion of both these questions. Now and then a voice has been 
heard demanding that they be fearlessly and fully debated. At “first 
that voice was as one crying in the wilderness; its own echo was its only 
response. Now, however, responses begin to come from prominent 
laymen, experienced educators, and leading pastors. 
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First, then, do we need two Theological Seminaries in this 
State? We are quite prepared to answer that question with a 
most emphatic Mo. We need two just as much as we need 
twenty-two; no more, no less. One could perform all the work 
which both are now doing at very little more expense than it 
now requires to manage each one. Either could perform all the work 
which both are now doing. Substantially the same number of professors 
in either institution could give instruction to all the students now in both 
institutions. The same facilities for raising money for ministerial 
education in connection with either institution would secure substantially 
as much money as both sets of machinery now secure for both 
institutions. It is difficult to think of anything more absurd than our 
present methods: the dividing of the State, assigning a certain number 
of churches to one institution and a certain number to the other, and then 
making other churches the common property of both institutions. We 
have, for example, an associational gathering in the City of New York. 
Soon a representative of Rochester appears; very soon after a represent- 
ative of Hamilton appears. One set of circulars gives a minute statement 
of the number of students in one of the seminaries with an account of its 
needs and with heart-touching appeals for help. Almost immediately 
afterward another set of circulars from the other institution, setting forth 
its great needs and uttering its heart-touching appeals, is distributed. 
Both circulars are either neglected, or are read with feelings not 
conducive to the development of a benevolent spirit, certainly not 
conducive to its development in harmony with the endorsement of a 
sound judgment. And yet these absurd methods are unavoidable so long 
as the double-headed folly exists. What is true of the associational 
meetings is true of the churches which are the common property ofboth 
seminaries. A shower of circulars comes from one institution and a 
shower of circulars from the other. The work in both schools is substan- 
tially alike. The needs, appeals, and achievements of both are largely 
similar. Rochester Seminary has special claims on account of its German 
work; this:work is peculiar to this Seminary. It has a right to make its 
appeal for that department irrespective of any pre-arranged plans for the 
division of churches between the two seminaries. Many of our largest 
givers have grown utterly weary of these repeated calls, and of this form 
of necessary rivalry between our seminaries. Many of our best men and 
women regard the present condition of things as an inheritance of the 
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folly of a former generation. These men and women are unwilling to 
transmit this unfortunate condition of things to their children. They 
are determined at least to utter a vigorous and, as they believe, a 
justifiable protest. We are not as a denomination poor; we have money 
enough for all legitimate forms of expenditure in the Lord’s vineyard. 
We have grown with gratifying rapidity in the City and State of New 
York. But no denomination can ever be large enough or rich enough 
to throw away the Lord’s money for that which does not bring a return 
corresponding to the contributions made. As a people we have a great 
evangelistic work to do in the City and State of New York and through. 
out our vast republic; as a people we have done, are now doing, and 
must continue to doa great deal for the evangelization of the world. 
Our lines have gone out to the ends of the earth; we have made 
ourselves felt for God in Burma, in India, in Africa, and throughout 
the world. The demands are now greater than ever before both at home 
and abroad. Have we aright to squander the Lord’s money? What 
right have we by an injudicious use of funds to dry up the sources of 
benevolence in the hearts of many of our wisest men and women? The 
time has come when we must look this question squarely in the face; 
the time will soon come when we must reach a decision; and the time 
will soon come when if we decide against the continuance of this denom- 
inational folly we shall command the conviction and secure the approval 
of the largest givers, the ablest thinkers, and the most consecrated 
workers in our churches throughout the State and throughout the land. 
We are quite familiar with the objections that may be made against the 
union of these two institutions. We believe that we appreciate these 
difficulties more thoroughly than do many of those who so glibly name 
them. But we do not think that these objections are insurmountable. 
We do believe that honest, intelligent, and consecrated men can speedily 
remove these objections or at least so adjust them as to bring about 
renewed enthusiasm in our educational work. We do not here speak 
of our two literary institutions in this State, Madison University and the 
University of Rochester. We confine our remarks to the Theological 
Seminaries. The existence of two literary institutions in this State is 
also a fair subject for future discussion, but for the moment we will not 
take up that part of the subject. 

We have thus far spoken simply of the two Theological Seminaries 
in the State of New York, but there is no good reason for limiting our 
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remarks to this State. There is, on the contrary, good reason for in- 
cluding Crozer Seminary in the same line of argument. This institu- 
tion of learning is situated in the borough of Upland, fourteen miles 
south of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. The origin of the Seminary goes 
back to an effort which was made at the University of Lewisburg, Pa., 
to promote Theological education. In 1866, after the death of Mr. J. 
P. Crozer, who had been a liberal supporter of the Theological Depart- 
ment of Lewisburg, and who had also established a school on the pres- 
ent site of Crozer Seminary, his eldest son, Mr. Samuel A. Crozer, was 
chiefly instrumental in founding the Seminary at Upland which bears 
the family name. The board of trustees was incorporated by the Legis- 
lature in 1867, and soon the property with its endowments were made 
over to this board. This school of learning is distant about ‘two hours 
by rail from the City of New York. Whatever reason may be assigned 
for the attendance of students at Upland can be assigned with additional 
force for their attendance at the Theological school situated in New 
York. Whatever arguments have hitherto been used for the union of 
Rochester and Hamilton, on the ground of decreasing expense and 
adding to the efficiency of their work, could be adduced for the union of 
Crozer Seminary with Hamilton and Rochester to form one great insti- 
tution. All the endowments and all the other forms of property could 
be used for the benefit of this united seminary. We have reason to 
believe that some of the wisest friends of Crozer Seminary would concur 
with us in the view which we have just expressed. 

The second question which comes under review, is the location of 
this united institution of learning. If a union can be formed, we shall say 
frankly at the outset that we believe New York is the place for such an 
institution. The tendency of professional schools is toward great 
centres of population. Thus it comes to pass that New York is becom- 
ing, for this section of the country, the great centre for medical, for law, 
and for technical and professional schools of all classes. The drift of 
conviction and action is now unmistakably in this direction. This 
statement finds ample illustration in the comparatively small number of 
students in such seminaries as Andover, Princeton, Hartford and other 
schools located in villages and smaller towns. The statement finds 
ampler testimony in the large number of students in the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary and in the General Episcopal Seminary in this city. 
It is objected sometimes that students in large cities-are exposed to 
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temptations which would be unknown in villages and small towns. As 
applied to a company of theological students, such a statement as this 
ought not to be made. We doubt, after all, whether temptations are not 
as great in other places as in New York. We believe that a larger 
number of the young men born in villages and in country places, in 
proportion to the population, yield to temptations than in the great 
cities. Men who reach that period in life when they enter the theologi- 
cal seminary ought to have their characters established; they ought to 
be ripe in their judgment and consecrated in their purpose. 

The advantages must be patent to even the most careless thinker. 
To live in the City of New York is in itself an education of no small 
value. In this city and in Brooklyn preachers who are known through- 
out the world may be heard every Sunday. Here opportunities are 
afforded students for doing missionary work such as could not possibly 
be found in a small village or town. Here, in this missionary work, 
students may find fields of labor, and thus they could assist themselves 
while pursuing their course. They could thus make a return in labor 
for all the money which might be furnished them for their support. Of 
course, the expense of erecting a suitable building would be very great 
in the City of New York. It is also freely admitted that the professors 
would require larger salaries than in smaller towns. It must, however, 
be said that students could obtain table board here at as low rates, or 
nearly as low rates, as they could, either in the village of Hamilton, or 
in the city of Rochester. This statement is deliberately made; we are 
prepared to justify it by reference to actual figures. Here opportunities 
are furnished in the way of libraries, picture galleries, lectures and scores 
of other things helpful for the culture both of the intellect and heart 
which could not be found in villages or smaller cities. The establish- 
ment of a Seminary here would awaken the enthusiasm of our young 
men, and its endowment and its subsequent support would be a com- 
paratively easy thing. The presence of a large number of students 
would furnish helpers to a score of pastors in missions and in other 
forms of Christian work. The presence of such a theological school 
would obviate the supposed necessity of starting ‘‘the theological 
kindergartens” whose brief existence we are nowand then called upon to 
chronicle. They are an evil, and that continually. It is too easy now 
to secure ordination. To lower the standard of theological training is 
to inflict irreparable wrong upon our ministry. The course of study 
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ought to be lengthened a year rather than shortened an hour. One might 
speak even more plainly at this point; but our meaning must be clear 
to our readers. 

We have not stated at length the objections to the union suggested 
or to the location named ; neither have we fully specified the advantages 
of having a great seminary in this city. It is expected that at no dis- 
tant date fuller statements may be made. An opportunity may soon 
be given in one of two or three possible ways for an expression of opin- 
ion on the whole subject here roughly outlined. 


THE WORKINGMAN’S GRIEVANCE. 


HAS the workingman a grievance? Can it be intelligibly stated? Is 
there a remedy for it? These are questions whose importance has been 
emphasized by many stirring events during the past year. They find 
diverse answers, as might be expected. There are those who deny that 
the workingman has.a real grievance. They tell us that his sufferings, 
so far as they are real and not imaginary, are the result in part of his 
own improvidence and evil habits, and in part to the operation of laws 
as inexorable as gravitation. If this view is correct the workingman’s 
condition mav be remedied only by himself.. He has only to be more 
sober, more industrious, more frugal, more honest, more persevering— 
in short, he has only to be a better man to better his circumstances. 
Without denying the large element of truth in this view of the case— 
indeed, while strenuously affirming it—it is possible to question whether 
this is a full explanation of observed social phenomena. No doubt all 
of us would be much better off, in a worldly sense, if we cultivated our 
virtues more and our vices less. No doubt much of the poverty and 
suffering about us is the result of wilful sin. No doubt a new heart is 
needed by the workingman more than new laws. The revolution that 
is to regenerate society must first of all be a revolution within the heart 
of each member of society. But it may also be that laws should be 
changed, that the constitution of society ought to be recast, that the poor 
man does not have an equal chance in the struggle for existence, that the 
American idea of the equality of all men before the law has yet to be 
fully and consistently carried out. We do not now say that these things 
are so; we say they may beso. We are not precluded from an examina- 
tion of the question by the undoubted evils that may be traced to men’s 
own viciousness. Even vicious men have a right to live under just laws. 
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The workingmen—using the term in its ordinary sense, as denoting 
those who labor with their hands for wages—think that they have a 
grievance. The prevalence of strikes during the early months of 1886 
was due to the fact that workingmen generally believed that they were 
not receiving their due share of the profits derived from their labor. As. 
labor produces all wealth, those who labor are entitled to an equitabie 
share of the wealth they produce. What that share should be it is not 
easy to formulate in general terms. When, however, workingmen see 


their employers accumulating large fortunes and spending in one day’s 


indulgence more than any of them can earn in a whole year’s labor, is 
it wonderful if they ask themselves whether the division is a fair one ? 
Should we be surprised if they contend that capital gets more than its. 
equitable share of the proceeds of their labor? Their inference may be 
illogical, the capitalist’s case may be impregnable, but if so the fact 
ought to be demonstrated to them. Mere denunciation of their ideas 
will only tend to convince them that they are right. It will increase al- 
ready existing irritation, and widen the gulf between rich and poor, 
which it is advisable to close up if possible. 

The workingman understands that he has power to enforce his 
ideas. He has already made himself felt as a political force. The votes 
cast for Henry George in the mayoralty contest in New York last fall 
showed workingmen what they might accomplish if they would only 
stand together. They are the majority of the voters. If they were 
resolved on a revolution they could accomplish one to-morrow. The 
French Revolution taught men that the rich and titled part of society 
hold their wealth and honors only at the pleasure of the workingmen, 
and that the latter may at any time, if they choose, slay and plunder those 
who oppose their will. The American workingman is conservative ; 
it is only the foreigner, who has left his country for his country’s good 
and conferred on us the doubtful honor of sheltering him, that shrieks 
of dynamite and confiscation. The American workingman is honest. 
He wishes neither to steal another man’s property nor to repudiate his 
own justly incurred obligations. If his real grievances are redressed he 
will never revolt against the powers that be for the sake of imaginary 
wrongs. If redress is refused it is not pleasant to think what he may be 
tempted to do under the lead of his foreign inciters. 

A calm survey of the workingman’s complaints will lead a candid 
man to admit that he has some real grievances. In the first place he 
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has a right to complain of the administration of justice. He says no 
more than the truth when he affirms that there is one law for the rich 
and another for the poor. If he steals a loaf of bread he is promptly 
arrested and sent to the penitentiary. The abstract justice of this may 
be unquestionable, but he sees the rich man who forges, or ‘* embezzles ” 
a million, get off scot free. If he in a drunken brawl kills a companion, 
he knows he cannot escape the gallows. The rich man under similar 
circumstances secures the aid of able counsel, packs juries, and gets off 
with a term of imprisonment, or is acquitted altogether on the ground 
of ‘‘emotional insanity.” If the rich man is wronged in a business 
transaction he can sue and recover damages. The poor man is es- 
topped from this remedy by the impossibility of feeing counsel and by 
the ruinous costs caused by the law’s delays. This partiality in the ad- 
ministration of justice brings the law into contempt, and causes the 
courts to be regarded as the oppressors of the poor, and not without 
reason. 

The workingman has a just complaint against the favoritism shown 
to the rich in the matter of taxation. It-is but a few months ago that 
it transpired that certain wealthy men of New York, by connivance of 
the Assessors, pay taxes only on a small portion of their personal pro- 
perty. It is notorious that many rich men make a practice of 
‘* swearing off” their taxes—that is, they deliberately make oath that 
when their debts are deducted they have no personal property to be 
taxed. Millionaires have been known to do this year after year. But 
the poor man’s tax is so assessed that he cannot escape payment. In 
the form of rent, and in the increased price he pays for his food and 
clothing, he contributes from his scanty income his proportion of the 
public expense. This he would be willing to do. The American 
workingman has never refused his money or his blood to his country 
when they have been needed. But it is surely unjust that he should be 
compelled to pay his own tax for maintaining law and order and that 
of his rich neighbor also. The rich evade their own burdens only to 
throw them on those who are less able to bear them. The meanness 
of the thing would be incredible if it were not known to all. 

The workingman has just ground for complaint against those com- 
binations of capital, wielded by one man or by a few men, that are 
used for the oppression of society and of the poor in particular. Large 
combinations of capital are a necessity. Many enterprises are too large 
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to be undertaken by one man however rich, or by a few rich men. And 
these aggregations of capital have done and are doing a beneficent 
work. But for the corporations that are freely denounced by frothy 
orators of the workingmen, our country would never have developed so 
magnificently its vast resources. But capital is power, and power may 
be abused. It is abused when is is used to form oppressive monopolies, 
which control the necessaries of life, and compel producers to sell at the 
price fixed by a ring, create artificial scarcity at their own will, and fix 
the selling price at any amount that they think can be wrung from the 
needs of men. Highway robbery was a respectable business beside trans- 
actions of this kind. It were better for a man that a millstone were hanged 
about his neck, and he were drowned in the depths of the sea, than that 
he should acquire wealth by such means. 

We believe these to be the most serious grievances of which the 
workingman can rightfully complain. But for these no remedy in the 
way of new laws is necessary. A revolution would make things no 
better. What is needed is not so much new legislation as new and 
more faithful administration. And we suspect that just here is the 
point where the great reforms of the future will come. The one aim of 
reformers in the past has been to establish institutions that would secure 
men their rights, to build constitutions that should preserve freedom 
and make tyranny impossible. The work of constitution-making is 
measurably completed. What is now wanted is ability to work the 
machinery that has been invented. It has been too hastily assumed 
that good institutions would work well of themselves. The tendency of 
human nature to make the worst, not the best, of every existing thing 
has been overlooked. Free institutions will not ensure freedom. Rome 
had the worst of military despotisms under all the forms of the republic. 
An Athenian oligarchy administered a democracy so as to hold the 
reins of power for centuries. The best institutions demand the most 
faithful administration. It is unquestionable that if workingmen re- 
cognized the importance of faithfully enforcing the laws and constitution 
we now have, and devoted themselves with singleness of purpose to the 
election of able and honest administrators, their condition would be 
immediately and wonderfully improved. Government of the people, by 
the people, and for the people, will not perish from the earth if the same 
patrotism is displayed in its administration that was shown in the days 
of ’76 and during the war for the Union. 
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THE MINISTER’S ‘‘ OUTSIDE” STUDIES. 


Continuous and earnest study is a prime necessity to the minister of 
‘the roth century. It may have been possible, in times past, for the 
minister to get along without constantly adding to his resources, but he 
can no longer do so, and be a successful preacher and pastor. To do the 
work that may rightfully be demanded of him, and protect himself 
from falling afoul of that dreaded ‘‘ dead line,” beyond which so many 
fail to pass, the minister must give himself, as Robertson says, to ‘‘ daily, 
nightly, and everlasting study.” There is nothing that may. for any 
length of time be substituted for study. Old thoughts like old sermons 
soon fail to satisfy. Without freshness and robustness in the pulpit the 
most faithful pastoral work avails for only a short while. Ifa minister 
wishes to retain his hold on his people, and secure for himself an old 
age which will not be soured by disappointment, he must keep his men- 
tal forces in continuous exercise, and ever march among the men of 
thought. 

Much of every true minister’s study will of course be given to the sub- 
jects with which he has specially to do. The Bible will be his daily 
text-book. He will follow the lines of thought mapped out for him in 
the college and seminary. A good deal of his time, especially in the 
earlier years of his ministry, will be devoted to the study of the texts or 
themes which, Sunday after Sunday, he brings before his people. Every 
minister has a round of what may be called routine studies which belong 
to his work, and which ought to be regarded as necessary as his meals. 

But, while the minister gives himself to the study of subjects bearing 
directly on his ordinary work, he will also, if he be wise, take time to 
interest and acquaint himself with matters which lie somewhat outside 
of these lines. The advantages of such a course are obvious. 

For, first, outside study secures the minister against the narrowness 
which is the inevitable result of mere professional work. It is impos- 
‘sible for the mind to run long in the same groove without being shorn 
of some of its power. Noman can be a broad-minded man who does 
not take wide excursions over the field of general thought. The minis- 
ter who gives his whole time to the making of sermons finds himself, 
after awhile, out of sympathy with much in which his people are pro- 
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foundly interested, and his messages become tame and trite. This 
is in large part the reason why the preaching of aged ministers is at 
such a discount, oftentimes. Long attention to a narrow range of 
thought has registered itself in a sort of mental rigidity, which commu- 
nicates itself to all they say. To keep the mind quick and the heart in 
sympathy with men, then, some outside study seems imperative. 

Then, too, outside study is necessary if a minister would maintain 
anything like leadership among his people, and before the world. It is 
very important that the pastor should know how to direct and influence 
the thought of his congregation. If he cannot do this he makes it im- 
possible for them to give him their full confidence. The general com- 
munity will be inclined to listen with respect to the man who shows that 
he knows thoroughly some things besides those which are the staple 
topics of preaching. It will be found, on examination, that the men in 
the ministry behind whom other mea are glad to range themselves are 
those who have broadened and strengthened themselves in this way. 

Besides, outside study has a direct bearing on the work of preaching. 
Every minister feels the need, nowadays, of illustrative matter to kindle 
popular interest in, and throw light on, the great themes of the Gospel. 
Hence the demand for books like those of Mr. Foster and others. But 
how much better are the illustrations which an earnest student may 
find for himself, than those stale and over-worn stories which the aver- 
age congregation is compelled so often to endure. The freshest preach- 
ers are always the men who bring into their sermons the results of a 
wide range of reading. The student of history or of the Natural 
Sciences has an immense advantage over others in this regard. 

If, now, it be asked what outside studies are most desirable and 
necessary, we reply, that is a matter to be determined largely by apti- 
tude and taste. Robertson, as is well known, gave much of his time to 
chemistry and the best poetry. Charles Kingsley devoted his spare 
moments to botany and history. Thomas Chalmers bent the energies 
of his great mind to social questions and mathematics. William R. 
Williams cultivated general literature. Mr. Spurgeon saturates himself 
continually with the best products of the Puritan mind and age. So, 
each man must choose for himself, according to his aptitudes or incli- 
nations. Following these he is not likely to go wrong. 

Just now social questions should receive special attention at the 
hands of the ministry. These questions are agitating the popular 
mind. Men are everywhere discussing the relations of labor and capi- 
tal. The doctrines and promises of Socialism are heard at the corners 
of the streets. If there is any body of men who ought to know what 
there is of good and ill in the utterances of Henry George and others, 
and who should be able to give no uncertain decision .respecting them, 
it is the body made up of those who have been called to lead the people 
into the truth. If ministers dodge these questions, they ought not to 
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complain because great masses of society feel they have no sympathy 
with them, and so refuse their ministrations. 

Scientific studies should also occupy no little of a minister’s time. 
The attitude of many scientists is still hostile to Christianity, and the 
teacher of truth needs to know enough, at least, of the latest results of 
scientific investigations, to be able to put those who read these on their 
guard. It is vain to hope that the demon of skepticism will disappear 
under our empty anathemas. We must show men, clearly, that there 
is no reason for their cherishing it. But we can do this only by earnest 
study. 

General literature, and especially history and poetry, are, in like man- 
ner, of the greatest advantage to the minister. A good novel is by no 
means to be despised. Every one knows that the story of the past is of 
supreme value in illustrating the present. Few can have helped notic- 
ing how selections from the best poets quicken the lagging attention, 
and stir the hearts of a congregation. How often has it happened that 
a picture, drawn from some work of fiction which everybody has been 
reading, has lifted a sermon out of the commonplace and made it a 
thing of power. 

We venture, therefore, to urge upon the ministry the prosecution of 
outside studies. We must not be understood in this, of course, as advo- 
cating them at the sacrifice of those which ought to have the first place 
in the minister’s time and thought. The Word of God is pre-eminently 
the minister’s text-book, and he should allow nothing to divert him from 
its daily and constant study. Nevertheless, while a man makes his 
Bible the main object of his study, he will, at the same time, with this 
as a centre, widen his range so as to take in as much as possible of gen- 
eral knowledge. In this way he will understand his Bible better, keep 
himself in vital sympathy with the age in which he lives, secure his 
future, and do a work which otherwise would be impossible. 

A. J. ROWLAND. 
Baltimore, Md. 


THE CHURCH MEMBER WHO EMBEZZLES. 


John 12:6. ‘“‘ He was a thief.” 

And yet he was achurch member. More than that; for three years 
he had been under the direct instruction of the very Son of God him- 
self. More than that; special responsibility was his, for in his own per- 
son he constituted one twelfth of the whole apostolic church. Neverthe- 
less, he was a thief, and carried the purse, and embezzled (for that is 
what the word means) what was put therein. Now, if we had not gone 
on improving since that day, every twelfth man in Christ’s kingdom 
ought to be a Judas. In every congregation of five hundred disciples 
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there ought to be forty thieves and suicides; but if you or I saw a 
church like that to-day, where there were only eleven good men for 
every known bad one, we should think it was in the last stages of con- 


sumption, and would be trying to plan a funeral sermon bad enough to 


be preached over it. 

But we have gone on improving. We have improved to that ex- 
tent, that now, if one professing Christian out of a whole city full be- 
comes a defaulter, it is a fact so remarkable, that in every journal 
throughout the country it appears in great head-lines that he was a 
prominent member of the church. Always a ‘‘ prominent member.” 
Perhaps his name has never been on the books, except as a seat holder 
who has been cheating the brethren for ten years by not paying his pew 
rent; but when a man proves himself a scamp, if there is a church in 
town in which he has ever nodded over a sermon, it is wonderful, how, 
in the mind of the average reporter, he becomes instantly, a ‘‘ promi- 
nent member ;” and the telegraph clicks the lie from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, and men read the report—men whose every other word perhaps 
is an oath, men who owe for the hat that covers them, and the shoes in 
which they walk—and they shake their heads virtuously, and say, “1 
told you so! Church member, aha!” 

But here was a genuine case. Here wasan apostle; he had preached 
in the name of God, he had wrought miracles, he had knelt in Gethse- 
mane where Jesus was wont to retire with his disciples, and there in the 
solemn stillness of the overhanging olive trees, his voice had mingled 
with the Savior’s in prayer. But all this time he was leading a double 
life. He was a thief, and kept the bag, and filched what was put therein. 
And after making all due allowances for exaggerated and sensational 
reports, there is no doubt that Judas is a type of a certain class who 
have been found in the church from that day to this, and probably will 
be found there until the final sifting time when the wheat shall be gath- 
ered into.the barn, and the tares shall be bound into bundles to be 
burned. 

But why is it that there have been recently so many defaulters, 
among those who were connected with Christian congregations? Well, 
one reason is that most of the positions of trust in this country are nat- 
urally in the hands of church-going men; not always church members, 
but usually church attendants. So that when it is reported that such 
an one had the handling of great financial interests and proved false, and 
that he was a member of such a Christian congregation, it is simply 
saying that the members of our Christian congregations are the trusted 
men in our communities, and that occasionally one of them, as in every 
harvest, rots on the tree. And wecan see how this should naturally be 
the case. A merchant or a bank director knows of a vacancy where the 
incumbent is to be intrusted with a large amount of money. For what 
kind of a young man does he look to fill that place? The one who 
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spends his Sundays in a beer garden and his evenings in carousals? 
No! that is all he wants to know of him. He selects the young man of 
steady habits, who keeps the Sabbath, who has his church home, who 
is living a quiet, domestic life, and choosing his associates from among 
church-going people. 

Thus gradually, by a natural sifting process, these positions of trust 
come to be held by those who are directly or indirectly connected with 
our Christian congregations, because as a class they represent the most 
trustworthy portion of society. So that when one does prove false it 
follows in the set phrase of the reportorial dispatches, ‘‘ He was a prom- 
inent member of the church.” ‘‘ Aha !” says the caviler. ‘Um! Promi- 
nent member of the church! Worse than other people !” Well, if you want 
to see the absurdity of such an inference from such a premise, suppose 
we alter the statement, and let the dispatch read as it could every time ; 
‘*One of the most trusted men of the community.” Where is the critic 
so foolish as to say, ‘‘ Aha! One of the most trusted men of the com- 
munity, embezzler. Therefore the most trusted men of the community 
are worse than other peopie.” Why is it we never read, ‘‘ This default- 
er was an old jail bird?” Because the old jail birds are worse than other 
people, and society only trusts its best men. 

But further, we must remember that we hear of the one dishonest 
man who becomes a defaulter, but of the ten thousand honest men who 
never become defaulters, we hear nothing at all. The newspaper of 
to-day is not a photograph of the world, it is a photograph chiefly of 
the evil that is in the world. If you are a good citizen, living in private 
life, and if you pay your debts and do not run away with somebody 
else’s wife, there is not one chance in a thousand that your name will 
ever get into the newspaper, or that you will be made the common topic 
of discussion at the tea table. But get down and roll in the gutter un- 
til the very semblance of manhood is hidden under the thick coating of 
filth, and the next morning you will be cut into slices and served up 
like a delicious morsel, at the breakfast tables of the whole country. 
Why, one would think from reading our morning journals, that there 
was no such thing in the wide Jand as family purity, or commercial 
honesty, and that the best men in our communities—that is, the mem- 
bers of our Christian congregations—spent all their spare time in robbing 
banks, and wrecking life insurance companies. And why? Because 
you Christian man, and others, will patronize those journals which 
serve up these scandals with the most salacious dressing and will not 
sustain a strictly clean daily paper, until it has come to be a proverb 
among journalists that newspapers are like children—the good die young. 
I know some of the editors of our daily journals, and I know that they 
want to issue cleaner papers than they do; and you won’t let them, for 
they must come into competition with other sheets which pander to 
that which is low, and if they do not do it, you will buy the filthy sheet. 
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‘So that it is because of you, because you do not set your face as a flint 
against these things, that five lines are devoted to a report of a philan- 
thropic meeting in New York City attended by thousands of people, 
who raised $60,000 for the amelioration of society, and a column and a 
half to the last scandal or defaulting treasurer, until to the minds of the 
undiscriminating mass it seems that there is no truth left. But suppose 
that to-day this world was scoured for all its deeds of kindness, and 
these were to be reported to-morrow, how large a sheet do you think 
we should need to contain the record? Why we should have to have a 
morning paper as large as the whole State of Ohio. Thinkof it. With 
the millions of professed Christians throughout our land, multitudes of 
them on small salaries, handling thousands of dollars every year, is it 
not surprising, taking human nature as it is, and remembering that 
Canada is no near, that there are so few lapses as there are? 

But while all these thirgs are true, there are, after all, more than 
there should be. Why do those fall who do? One reason is the lack 
of simplicity in living. And before men know it they are sucked into a 
whirlpool of expenses, far beyond their strength, and then they lay hold 
of somebody else’s straw that they may get out. The man of simple 
tastes and quiet mode of life, you seldom find that man a defaulter. A 
lad had charge of a horse in the field, and fastening the halter to his 
wrist, he lay down and went to sleep, and while he lay there the animal, 
becoming frightened, dashed over the field, dragging him with it, pul- 
ling his very arm out of its socket. If he had held the steed with a 
loose grasp he might have been saved. And men who might have kept 
their integrity have lost it all, because they have dreamed of a life so 
luxurious that they have become bound by a law of necessity to a certain 
income, and when it has broken from them, it has torn out their man- 
hood, their reputation, their honor, their soul. 

Men and women, if you would avoid the temptation of those whose 
feet have slidden in due time, cultivate for yourselves and for your chil- 
dren, simple, quiet, inexpensive lives; do not be led astray by that old 
woman who has made trouble in so many families; dare to snub Mrs. 
Grundy, if Mrs. Grundy snubs you. Pay as you go, and if you can’t 
pay, don’t go. But I believe another cause has been the introduction 
of too great emotionalism into religion, and this has led to the substitu- 
tion of holy feeling for holy living. You tell me you feel happy; welll 


am glad of it. 
‘** Religion never was designed 


To make our pleasures less.” 


But tell me, also, have you paid the milliner for that bonnet which 
you have on your head? And you, young man, would it not be well 
for you to settle up for that suit of clothes, and so make the tailor feel 
happy too? I want a Christian man to feel like a saint ; but, first of all, 
I want him to act like one. With all my heart, I believe in religious 
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feeling ; but I hear God saying as he did in Eden: ‘It is not good for 
religious feeling to be alone, let us make an helpmeet for him, and her 
name shall be religious living. Amd they twain shall be one flesh.” 
True religion is the true harmony of the soul which feels right, and the 
mind which thinks right; as the poet laureate has it, 


‘*Let knowledge grow from more to more, 
And more of reverence in us dwell, 
That soul and mind, according well, 

May make one music as before, 
But vaster.”’ 


Now in view of these sad examples, what is your duty and mine? 
Friends, not one of these men ever began as a defaulter. The time 
was when they would have shrunk from the thought of it as you would 
to-day. Do you not suppose that if anyone had gone to Judas three 
years earlier and had said, ‘‘ Will you sell your Master for thirty pieces. 
of silver?” he would have -replied with the blood mounting to his 
cheeks, ‘‘Is thy servant a dog, that he should do this thing?” But he 
did it. 1 beseech you guard the approach of evil as you would the com- 
ing of a plague. Do not dally with it. Do not wait for it to get its 
hold upon you; for comparing the beginning with the end, the thought 
of foolishness is—away off in the future perhaps, but none the less sure- 
ly—sin. Or as that oft-misinterpreted passage has it, ‘‘avoid the ap- 
pearance ;” the first appearance, as ofa lion just coming out of a jungle; 
** avoid the appearance of evil.” : 

And to do this successfully, escape from temptation by rising above 
it. The bird sees the storm coming, and he soars to the mountain 
peak, and the storm comes and beats upon the earth, but not on him, 
for it is beneath his feet. O ye who may have an inheritance incor- 
ruptible, undefiled, and that fadeth not away, if ye will but accept it on 
Christ’s terms, and yield yourself to him, why will ye soil your fingers 
with the mire of a world like this? 

But can a man indeed stand amid such temptations? No, no man 
can stand, and no man need to! Fall, but let it be upon your knees; not 
at the feet of the tempter, but at the feet of Him who cometh with dyed 
garments from Bozrah, traveling in the greatness of His strength, 
mighty to save. At the famous battle of Bannockburn, King Edward 
saw the Scots on that terrible morning bend their knees. ‘‘ They 
kneel,” he cried, ‘‘ they ask forgiveness.” ‘‘ Yes,” said Baron Umphra- 
ville, ‘‘ but they ask it from God, and not from us. These men will 
either conquer, or die on the field.” And they conquered. So when 
you fall let it be at His feet, and you too shall be more than conqueror, 
through Him. And what though the worst comes to the worst—pov- 
erty, hunger, loneliness. What of it? Js not to-morrow coming? Who 
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has read Macaulay and not felt his blood thrill at the words he puts into 
the mouth of the Roman patriot in the day of danger: 


‘*To every man upon this earth death cometh soon or late, 
And how can man die better than facing fearful odds, 
For the ashes of bis fathers, and the temples of his Gods ?” 


But for you there may be a nobler death than even that; the death 
of him who stands fighting under the banner of the Eternal, suffering 
wrong, that he may crush it, and rise above it, and at last, staggering to 
his fall, his death grip still clutching the standard, crying out with his 
farewell gasp, ‘‘/ have kept the faith! Amen!” 

GEO. THOS. DOWLING. 
Cleveland, O. 


THE MINISTRY OF SERVICE. A LAW, A METHOD, 
A RESULT. 


Matthew xx. 26, 27. ‘* But it shall not be so among you: but whoso- 
ever will be great among you, let him be your minister ; and whosoever 
will be chief among you, let him be your servant.” 


This text grew out of a sort of controversy. The disciples had a 
deep-seated expectation of a temporal Kingdom. They clung to it as 
children cling to childhood dreams. The Jewish nation, with all its 
faults, had the virtue of patriotism. Their nationality was intense, 
their love of country a passion. The one vision that was ever before 
them was that of a glorious Jewish kingdom. Christ dealt gently with 
this national hope. It was too dear to be rudely torn up by the roots. 
It would have been too great a shock to their faith. The transition 
from a kingdom of physical force to one of moral power had to be made 
gradually. It was left to time. Meanwhile the disciples and others fall 
into a dispute about the offices of the kingdom. These fishermen be- 
came politicians. Ignorance made them conceited. So they disputed 
by the way as to which of them should have the best positions. The 
mother of Zebedee’s children came with her two sons, asking for them, 
the chief places in the coming kingdom. Jesus thereupon began that 
wonderful conversation about drinking of His cup and being baptized 
with His baptism. In response they affirmed very confidently that 
they could do both. They were informed that the offices in the king- 
dom which they sought were not His to give. This was a hard blow to 
them. When the other disciples heard of this request for the two 
brethren they were moved with indignation. Jesus then called them 
to Him, and proceeded to give them further light concerning His king- 
dom. It is not to be a kingdom of physical dominion or physical 
authority, as under the Gentile order. It is to be dominated by love. 
The Gentile order of things is to be reversed. Among them men are 
thought great in the degree that they have physical might to back 
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‘their commands. But the kingdom of heaven is a kingdom of moral 
forces. Its greatest power is heart power. The mighty man is he who 
knows how to touch the secret springs of human action, to arouse the 
noblest sentiments, to carry the human will captive to the highest emo- 
tions. In this kingdom of moral forces he will stand highest who shall 
be the most practical lover of his race. He will stand first in power 
who shall bring the largest capacity of heart and the best skill to the 
service of humanity. The really great man is the man who can serve. 

The great lesson of the text is this: Power among men and over 
men will be proportioned to our usefulness to men. 

And so first, observe abstractly, it is not sinful to wish for power. 
Men fitted for positions of honor, responsibility, trust, usefulness, may 
lawfully wish for and endeavor to obtain them. 

It is every man’s duty to be the most he is capable of being. How 
men shall reach their place depends on ability, adaptation to circum- 
stances and pursuits. The money maker, the author, the philanthrop- 
ist, the politician, the Christian teacher and preacher are all aiming 
after power among and over men. This love of power is as natural 
as the appetite for food. By it God stimulates men to exertion. It can 
only become injurious when it becomes unscrupulous and selfish. So, 
‘then, it may be laid down as a general law or principle that every man 
should desire power and among the different kinds should seek the 
‘highest. Physical force is the lowest. Intellectual force ranks next. 
Above them all stands emotional force, soul-power, love-power leading 
‘to earnest service for God and man. Christianity is largely occupied 
with developing this soul-power. 

Secondly, public and private life verify the principle of the text. 
The men whom the world puts on its honor-roll are not those who have 
come down upon it with authority, but those who have aspired to do it 
service. 

The great public speedily puts down its useless men as great fail- 
ures, while those who have given humanity a lift are remembered with 
love and reverence, as William of Orange, David Livingstone, Adoniram 
Judson, and others in various departments of life. 

Thirdly, the law of the text is acted upon when we are asked to 
judge concerning men’s claims to our respect. The question that de- 
termines this is, What have they done? What service can they render 
to humanity? Boasting of family blood, wealth, piety, avails nothing 
iif they are not made helpful and serviceable. 

This maxim of Christ in the text contains the highest wisdom for the 
individual. It teaches that lordship over men, power to command men, 
can best be secured by rendering faithful, needful, helpful service to 
men. The Son of man came to minister, not to be ministered unto. 

Finally, consider this ministry of service in its relation to church 
life and church work. The need of the church to-day is not so much 
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the letter of the Gospel as the /ife of the Gospel manifested in fruitfuB 
deeds—the Gospel not so much of doctrine as of loving, beneficent ser- 
vice. This type of Christianity will commend itself especially to the 
young. It can be shown in rendering help to them when needed, im 
counsel, in brotherly sympathy, and in many other respects through 
the channel of their worldly interests. And so this principle of the text 
which lies at the base of a powerful individual life lies also at the base 
of an efficient, successful church life. The church that serves the 
public will command the ear and heart of the public. There is in 
churches atendency to selfishness as in individuals. A greatdeal of church 
life is selfish life. Its efforts are directed inward. It spends its strength 
in nursing itself. The church life converges on the church instead of 
radiating into the great world of humanity around it. What the church 
is trying to do for men is often of more importance than its name or its. 
creed. It is the work of the church to study the needs of humanity, to 
study the ways in which men go down to moral degradation, to study 
where and how charity can be helpful, to study the temptations of men 
to crime, all the causes of human suffering and destruction, and then 
consecrate itself in practical sympathy to practical measures of relief, 
and thus open the way for the highest spiritual healing of the people. 
The road to power for the churches, the means by which they may lay 
hold of the public heart, gain the public ear and mould the public char- 
acter, will be found in the ministry of service. The church which does. 
the most for men in the broadest-hearted way will be the mightiest 
power in individual communities, in the State, in the world. 


H. A. CoRDO. 
Cortland, N. Y. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE, 
A. THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 


I. EXEGETICAL THEOLOGY. 


Messianic Prophecy. The Prediction of the Fulfillment of Redemption 

through the Messiah: A Critical Study of the Messianic Passages of the 

* Old Testament in the Order of Their Development. By CHARLES AU- 

Gcustus Briccs, D.D., Professor in the Union Theological Seminary, 

rn York City. 8vo. Pp. xx, 579. New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1886. 


The Messianic thought of the Old Testament is hidden in ‘‘ the 
secret place of the Most High.” It pertains to the weal of man, as man, 
in all ages and of all races. It belongs in some form to all religions. 
It finds expression in dreams, visions, symbols, enigmas, and philo- 
sophical theories. But outside of the Old Testament nowhere is the 
thought so pervading and so centrolling. It is the one thought which 
absorbs all other thoughts. From Genesis to Malachi, the reverent 
scholar, be he Christian or Jew, or whatever his bias, is compelled to 
admit, as he moves through the unique record of the dealings of God 
with man, that its theme is THE ADVENT, in whom “shall all the fam- 
ilies of the earth be blessed.” 

But, singularly and mysteriously, no full-length portrait of this mar- 
vellous person is to be found in these historical and prophetical records. 
We catch glimpses of Him, we think we have found Him, we grasp ~ 
His hand, we look into His face, and then He fades from our view. 
Now appears one characteristic, then another, but each characteristic 
is so hidden in a rite, a ceremony, an enigmatical expression, a bit of 
history, an historical prophecy, we need a diviner’s skill to find the real 
gold, and an artist’s power to form from it a well-defined statue. Not 

or the comfort of the soul, but for the demands of the scholar, and for 
him who would cure souls, such a work requires a clear brain, a firm 
hand, and, may we say it, a divine intuition. The whole Messiah is 
there, in Genesis as well as in Zechariah ; the whole grows upon the 
student more and more clearly, as the vistas of the ages expand 
for him ; but who is equal to the task of extracting the precious 
gold from the crude ore? It is the work of a lifetime. 

Most writers on Messianic prophecy have contented themselves with 
a presentation of several features of THE ONE TO COME, arranging 
them and grouping them systematically and chronologically, as R. Pye- 
Smith, or putting the material into a philosophical shape, and bringing 
to the front some special theory of prophecy, as does Riehm. Others, 
like Hengstenberg and Reinke, have discussed the matter more exeget- 
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ically, following the current order of the books of the Old Testament,. 
working generally with a polemical purpose, and leaving the reader to 
sum up the whole for himself. These methods have their value, but 
are unsatisfactory. Extreme care is necessary to separate the wheat 
from the chaff. 

Professor Briggs in ‘‘ Messianic Prophecy ” has pursued a much bet- 
ter method. In our judgment it is the true method. With a strong 
grasp upon his material, with a broad and comprehensive view of the 
scope of the revelation of the Old Testament, and with a loving, really 
reverent spirit, which compels him to linger over the most profound 
and startling passages, as if he would sing, if he could, in the strains. 
of the inspired Hebrew prophet, he has given us results both suggestive 
and stirring. Itis not a work on Chrystology, as such. There is. 
nothing scrappy init. It is not patchwork. It strikes one note and 
keeps up tothe key. That key is found in the following sentence: ‘‘ The 
material of Messianic prophecy embraces the work as well as the person 
of the Messiah; and, indeed, all those benefits that result to the King- 
dom of God through Him; in other words, everything that has to do 
with the future redemption.” (p. 61.) ‘‘ The completion of redemption 
through the Messiah,” is the topic. It covers the past, the present, and 
the future. It has to do with the whole man and with all men. 

The learned and scholarly Professor will not, however, satisfy the 
expectations of all of hisreaders. He evidently belongs to what may be 
termed the broad conservative school of critics. He has grouped his. 
materials in a way which will shock those unacquainted with the tenden- 
cies of the Newer Criticism—snot Higher Criticism. He moves on with 
a firm, positive step, in minor and graver matters, as if his conclusions 
allowed no caveat. He has his peculiar theory of Hebrew poetry and 
has made his translations according to that theory. The predictive ele- 
ment in prophecy is very largely overshadowed by the historical. Many 
choice passages to us are marred by their setting, yet in general the set- 
ting is the charm of the book. Space does not allow us to note our ex- 
ceptions. As a whole, he groups with masterly skill. To those who 
cannot follow him sympathetically in detail, and the number is not 
small, we commend Chapter XV., ‘‘The Messianic Ideal.” They wilh 
forget the student’s lamp and cheer themselves by the fire. 


O. S. STEARNS. 


An Assyrian Manual for the Use of Beginners in the Study of the Assyrian 

Language. By D. G. Lyon, Professor in Harvard University. 8vo, 

. xlv. and 138. Chicago: The American Publication Society of 
choos, 1886, 


It is a real pleasure to greet this work, for it is, up to the present, 
the only one in English which gives a short grammar with a reading 
book of transliterated texts as well as texts in cuneiform, with abundant 
notes and glossary. For those who have struggled with Oppert’s or 
Menant’s or Sayce’s grammars, or with Schrader’s or Delitzsch’s lists, a 
union of grammar with reading book will be a recognized boon. ‘The 
small price of this beautifully printed volume procures for the student 
more than many times its price could have elsewhere obtained for 
him in grammar and text. 

The grammar presupposes on the part of the learner a knowledge of 
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Hebrew. Without Hebrew it will be difficult work to learn Assyrian, 
except for Mezzofantis and George Smiths; but, with Hebrew well in 
hand, the door into Assyrian by this volume is an inviting portal. And 
we sincerely hope that many a young Hebraist will be incited and helped 
by it to a thorough study of this ancient and abundant literature from 
which much light must break forth on ancient history, and on its sister 
tongue, the Hebrew. 
HOWARD OSGOOD. 


A Greek-English Lexicon of the New Testament: being Grimm’s 
Wilke’s Clavis Novi Testamenti, translated, revised, and enlarged, by 
JoserH Henry THAYER, D.D., Bussey Professor of New Testament 
Criticism and Interpretation in the Divinity School of Harvard Univer- 
sity. Royal 8vo, pp. xix. 726. New York: Harper & Brothers, Frank- 
lin Square, 1887. 

Lexicons are of slow make. More than half a century has gone 
into the making of this, which bears the names of Wilke, Grimm, 
Thayer. Wilke issued his Clavis in 1841, a second improved edition 
appearing ten years later. After his death the task of further revision 
and enlargement was committed to Professor Wilibald Grimm, of Jena. 
His first edition appeared 1862-1865 ; the latest in 1879, a thin octavo 
of 474 pages, in closely printed Latin, and an occasional German word 
or phrase inserted for the sake of idiomatic definition. In 1864 Pro- 
fessor Thayer announced his purpose of translating Grimm’s work into 
English, makingneedful revision and enlargement. The purpose is now, 
after twenty-two years, an accomplished fact, and the Biblical scholars of 
Christendom, especially all students of the New Testament who speak 
the English tongue, are in large debt to Professor Thayer. We join 
heartily in the thanks and congratulations which are deservedly ten- 
dered to him on every hand. Those who have not made it their bus- 
iness to keep informed of discovery in the field of Biblical science—lin- 
guistic and critical, archeological and geographical—during the past 
quarter of a century, can have little idea of the enormous labor involved 
in bringing this volume to its present state of accuracy and complete- 
ness. Grimm had aimed to produce a lexicon which should correspond 
to the advances then made (1862) in textual criticism, exegesis, and 
Biblical theology. Professor Thayer has steadily kept the same end in 
view. He could scarcely have dreamed of the rapid enrichment of exe- 
getical science to take place within the ensuing few years, or what a 
vast accumulation of material would need to be ‘‘ reckoned with” and 
appropriated, before his work should be ready for publication. As it 
is, he has carried out his plan with remarkable success. What Schiirer 
wrote regarding Grimm’s revision is emphatically applicable to this: 
‘* It is unquestionably the best among existing New Testament lexi- 
cons;” he adds, moreover: ‘‘ It ought to be regarded by every student 
as one of the first and most necessary requisites for the study of the 
New Testament, and consequently for the study of theology in gen- 
eral.” 

It may be worth while to recall for a moment the stages by which 
New Testament lexicography has reached, within a century, its present 
point of advance. Modern New Testament lexicography of the better 
sort began with the first edition of Schleusner in 1792. A generation 
later came Wahl (1822), and Bretschneider (1824). Our distinguished 
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countryman, Edward Robinson, did Wahl into English in 1825. In his 
preface he speaks of his embarrassment in choosing a Greek grammar 
to which reference might be made for the benefit of the student, and 
feels compelled to add: ‘*We have no Greek grammar which is in gen- 
eral use throughout our country, and none which deserves to be ;”—a 
reproach long ago removed. But dissatisfied with this translation of 
Wahl, Dr. Robinson labored for many years on one of his own, which 
was published in 1836, and again, revised, in 1850. This noble work 
was an honor to Christian as well as to American scholarship, and could 
scarcely have been superseded except in consequence of the advance of 
exegetical science itself. An American may be pardoned for recalling 
with a certain satisfaction the fact that thus far the best English lexicons 
ot New Testament Greek have been produced, not.on English, but on 
American soil. 

Certain special features of the present work deserve attention : 

1. The derivation of a large number of terms is explained from re- 
cent etymological authorities. 

2 Word-forms are cited, and in all needful cases described. The 
beginner will find his wants solicitously regarded in this respect. Par- 
ticularly useful to the elementary student is a special ‘‘ List of Forms of 
Verbs,” in the Appendix. 

3. Brief discussions of New Testament Synonyms. Schmidt's 
elaborate work has been used to excellent advantage. 

4. The principal textual variations in current editions are noticed in 
connection with each word. Not only the text of Westcott and Hort, 
but its marginal readings, are taken account of. 

5. Reference to exegetical sources for further definition of terms. This 
feature has been carried through on a large scale, and with the most 
gratifying accuracy (so far as we have tested the references) and breadth 
of research. Besides the best known commentaries, English and 
American as well as German and French, the leading Cyclopedias and 
Bible Dictionaries, Lives .of Christ and of the Apostle Paul, and an 
extensive body of periodical literature have been judiciously consulted. 

6. Appended lists of words illustrating certain individual and his- 
torical peculiarities of the New Testament vocabulary. ist, Later Greek 
words; 2nd, Borrowed words; 3d, Words peculiar to the New Testa- 
ment Greek; 4th, Words peculiar to individual New Testament writers; 
5th, Lists of verbal forms, as mentioned above. 

In the nature of the case the new lexicon is not an easy book to use, 
as compared with Robinson or any other predecessor. Its riches em- 
barrass. The student of a word finds more questions to deal with than 
the older lexicons gave him a glimpse of. The liberally used brackets 
enclosing the American additions, besides the copious parentheses of the 
original, prove a formidable obstacle. One needs a good eye in places, 
to keep the way, and get safely to the end of a sentence. A more 
generous use of space in paragraphing would have made the book in 
this respect more useful. 

The editor’s plan seems not to have contemplated any essential 
change in the substance of the articles, or modification of their form. 
We are tempted to wish that the plan had been different,—that Pro- 
fessor Thayer had availed himself of the liberty granted by publisher 
and editor of the German edition, and had given many of the italicized 

e definitions in words of his own instead of merely translating Grimm, 
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-and besides that he had recast a few of the articles throughout. However, 

of the wisdom of the method, all things considered, few would deny 
that Professor Thayer himself is in the best position to judge. 

One inevitable disadvantage of the plan adopted pertains tothe 
matter of definition. Ommis definitio periculosa est; the peril is not 
lessened by the roundabout method—by first defining Greek terms in 
Latin, and then translating the Latin definitions into English. There 
is an inevitable loss of idiomatic vitality in this process. Two or three 
illustrations will suffice : Ig 

éfovoia is defined by Grimm under the first head: fotestas arbitrit, 

libertas faciendi guid aliquis velit; licentia, venia ; which are suitably 
rendered by the editor: ‘‘fower of choice, liberty of doing as one pleases ; 
leave, or permission.” Now the one English word wanted here first of all is 
‘* yight,” that which one has a claim to require or to do, and it should 
be the prominent word in this first definition, as a comparison of the 
passages cited under it will show, e.g.1 Cor., 9:4. ‘*‘ Have we no right to 
eat and to drink?” The editor would undoubtedly have thought of the 
proper word if he had been making a direct definition into English, while 
it was very naturally overlooked in defining through the medium of Latin. 
For évoyo¢e with a dative, Grimm has: e. obnoxius huic vel illi judicio ; 
Thayer: J/iable to this or that tribunal, etc. Here we ought to have one 
or more of the proper English equivalents, amenable, accountable, 
answerable, We had also marked under this letter of the alphabet the 
words ecidoxia, and épdeia, but we omit them in order to avoid 
-debatable ground. In dvouia we have another instance; /awlessness 
should certainly be the prominent definition, yet it does not even occur 
in the article, though suggested by the following article dvoyoc, Both 
articles are too brief, moreover, for so important Biblical words. We 
may add in this connexion that Grimm’s a lege recedens, ‘‘ departing 
from the law,” is much too weak a phrase to describe the significant New 
Testament avoyoc in any of the passages cited. Under xatowv the Latin 
Eurus is left untranslated, where it might have been well to substitute 
sirocco, frequently used to describe the hot wind of Palestine called by 
the natives Khamsin. 

But in general the definitions of Wilke and Grimm are models, and 
they have been admirably translated. What advance has been made in 
New Testament lexicography in setting forth the contents of fundamental 

conceptions, for instance ‘‘ the Kingdom of God,” may be marked b 
consulting the article Baoideia in Thayer, and comparing it wit 
Schleusner, or even with Robinson. We should have been glad to see 
a larger body of references at the close of this excellent article. A correct 
-and somewhat adequate apprehension of this term is vitally n 

to sound exegesis, not to speak of its bearing on the ethical and theolo- 
gical problems of our own time. An extended list of references (similar 
to those under dixawocivy and aidv, aidvoc) would at least remind a 
Biblical student of the importance and of the range of the inquiry. 
Lange, Van Oosterzee, Ritschl, and Cremer might be mentioned, as 
well as valuable English and American works that have appeared since - 
the writing of the article ‘‘ Kingdom of Heaven” in‘Smith’s Dictionary, 
among them Harris, Kingdom of Christ on Earth, andCandlish, Kingdom 
of God. 

Where Wilke and Grimm pass from definition proper to exegesis, 
their work shows, as indeed a good lexicon must, the marked influence 
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of Winer, De Wette Meyer, andin Romans alsoof Fritzsche. Regarding 
these exegetical additions to the strictly lexical material, the student will 
occasionally find it doubly incumbent upon him to heed the maxim 
Ultra lexica sapere. On page 85 we find: ‘‘ Ro. 7:25, airdc éd, I 
alone, unaided by the Spirit of Christ; of 8:2; ” a pair of the American 
editor’s brackets might have been used to good advantage here, for the 
purpose of mentioning another strongly supported interpretation. On 
page 683, under dozep (see top of first column) is given a logical inter- 
pretation of verses 12 and 13, Romans fifth, which has the ablest recent 
expounders of Romans against it. 


We had hoped that the article on wa might be re-arranged. In 
spite of Stuart on the one side of the somewhat notable controversy, 
and of Winer and Fritzsche on the other, the student will still have to 
formulate the New Testament usage of this conjunction for himself, if 
he will attain to clear thinking. In defining relational words is it not 
better to adopt a classification that will most clearly exhibit the usus 
loquendi, without much regard to the genetic derivation of meanings? 
There seem to be at least three distinct uses of this conjunction in the 
New Testament. It is used to introduce: 1st, a final clause; 2d, an 
objective clause ; 3d, a clause of conceived consequence, a clause, that is 
to say, which defines what is involved in the preceding term or predicate. 
An instance of the latter is 1 Thess. 5: 4, to which the familiar iva 
clauses after déc0¢, ixavoc are similar. 


The form dvadoi, found in Westcott and Hort’s margin of 2 Thess. 
2:8, is given in the Appendix, Forms of Verbs, as pres. ind. act. 3 pers. 
sing. See also p. 39 under avaiicxw, where it is implied, though not 
stated, that it is an indicative form. It may be questioned whether this 
is not asubjunctive, and in the 2 aorist, corresponding to the simple verb 
d46, as the 2 aor. yvoi in Mark 5:43 to 7. It is true that in the 
compound dvajicxw the first aorist was in general use instead of the 
second ; it is also true that Origen appears to have regarded it as a pres- 
ent. But syntactical analogy, as well as the thought of the passage 
itself (describing a single event), makes it, we think, probable that this 
possibly correct reading preserves a late 2 aor. subj. of the compound 
verb, corresponding to the form 44@ (of the simple verb) found in 
Plato. 


As specimen articles we may cite aiév, duaotvy, odps, wxh, Barrifo- 
and its cognates. The latter group will furnish a surprise to many a 
student or pastor in this country who has been taught by his theological 
instructors that Sarrifw ‘‘ would seem to have expressed not always simply 
immersion, but the more general idea of ad/ution or effusion ;” or that, 
**in speaking of the Jewish custom of washing before eating, Matthew 
uses the word virrw, and speaks of it as a washing of the hands, while 
Mark uses Sarrilw in speaking of the same custom!” The editor throws. 
a sop to (of the Baptist) Cerberus by citing on page 94: “‘esp[ecially] 
four works by J. W. Dale,” etc. Some users of the lexicon in distant 
climes may be led by this ‘‘ especially” to purchase these four notable 
works; we wish them joy. 

We repeat that the new lexicon is an honor to American scholarship, 
and an inestimable boon to American scholars. We urge students to 
use, and to learn to use it. 

WM. ARNOLD STEVENS. 
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Baptism. By J. Ditz_er, D.D. 8vo, pp. 364. Nashville: 1886. 


The author is the champion the Southern Methodists have produced 
to meet Dr. J. L. Graves and others in debate, and his lately published 
book is ‘‘the result of much pains and toil.” Having received the 
endorsement of The Congrcgationalist for writing ‘‘a really fresh and 
able (with multitudes surely it will be conclusive) book upon an old 
subject, and making tremendous havoc with the pet theories of our 
immersionist brethren.” It may be worth while to inquire what is really 
fresh in this diatribe. It is refreshing to notice that many positions, 
which have been stoutly contested hitherto, are freely conceded in this. 
volume. For instance, what more could be said in regard to the use of 
baptize in the Classics, the practice of the Greek and Latin churches, 
and the voice of the lexicons than this? ‘‘ Granting, as we do, that 
whelm, over-whelm, are the prevailing meanings of the word in certain 
periods” (p. 89) ‘‘in classic Greek, after it came to imply immersion, 
as one of its meanings, it always leaves the object immersed or sub- 
mersed, to whatever extent it put it into or under the element” (p. 97); 
‘The Latin and Greek Fathers practiced trine immersion—three dips 
for one baptism—for many centuries” (p. 78); ‘‘ At this time (1526) 
all agree no change in favor of sprinkling had been thought of in Eng- 
land or France” (p. 84); ‘* The lexicography of the past centuries, as 
well as all the English versions, were wholly by immersionists—called 
dipping then—under immersion influences and laws” (p. 84). And 
yet Dr. Ditzler is not completely won over to Baptist views. However, 
he agrees with us in the opinion that Dr. Dale’s ‘‘ rule or canon of in- 
terpretation is so destitute of all science that it is simply preposterous” 
(p. 221). He does not pretend that sprinkling is an exact translation 
of baptize. ‘‘ Baptism implies that which neither immersion, sprinkling, 
pouring nor dipping, as mere actions, imply” (p. 99). ‘* While classic 
Greek may and will prove a great help in determining the philology of 
the word, the action, the meaning of the word as a secular word, it 
cannot aid at all in determining the religious force and application of 
baptize” (p. 88). Here are 364 pages devoted to the proof of what 
Baptists freely admit, that there is a difference between ‘‘immerse ” and 

ip” and that daffize, strictly speaking, does not signify taking out of 
the water. As, however, it is affirmed that in the New Testament, 
and down to the days of Tertullian, Jaffize means not ‘‘immerse” but 
‘* cleanse,” it may be well to consult, on this point, the standard diction- 
aries and encyclopedias, lives of Christ, commentaries, church his- 
tories, works on theology and books of travel. As the third volume 
of The Christian Review contains an elaborate summary of the testi- 
monies of the learned of the past, by the late Barnas Sears, reference in 
this article will be confined to works published since 1838. 


LIVES OF CHRIST. 


** After confessing their sins, they went down, man by man, into the 
waters of Jordan, in order to emerge new born, a people prepared for 
the Lord. The people were to seal their repentance by immersion in 
the Jordan . . . an emblematical action which, in the manner of 
the East, gives an outward representation of inward occurrences, and 
will be to the individual a constant recollection and reminder of the 
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undertaken obligation.” —Weiss’ Life of Christ, 1., 307 and 313 (T. & 
T. Clark). 

** Jewish ablutions arrived at a ceremonial purity in the Levitical 
sense, and had nothing in common with the figurative act which por- 
trayed through immersion the complete disappearance of the old 
nature, and by the emerging again the beginning of a totally new life.” 
—Ellicott’s Life of Christ, p. 110. 

‘* The forerunner descends with his Redeemer into the rapid waters 
of the now sacred river.” —Farrar, Life of Christ, p. 54. 

** So Jesus descended into the waters of the Jordan and then the 
awful sign was given.” ‘‘If for ablutions he substituted immersion, it 
was the better to represent the gravity of the disease which was to be 
healed.” —E. De Pressensé, Jesus Christ, p. 244. 

** Scarcely is he plunged in the waters of the stream, when a glorious 
vision completes the illumination of the Baptist.”—/éid, p 250. 

** But his baptism was certainly a typical sign of the death of Jesus 
and consequently also of mankind’s desert of death.”—Ebrard’s Gospel 
fiist., p. 194. 

**It was as if symbolically, in the words of St. Peter,” (1 Peter, 3: 
21.) **that baptism had been a new flood, and He who now emerged 
from it, the Noah—or rest and comfort-bringer—who took into His ark 
the dove, bearing the olive branch, indicative of a new life. Here, at 
these waters, was the Kingdom, into which Jesus had entered in the 
fulfillment of all righteousness; and from thence He emerged as its 
heaven-designated, heaven-qualified and heaven-proclaimed King.”— 
Edersheim’s Life of Christ, 1., p. 284. 

** Holy and pure before sinking under the waters, He must yet have 


risen from them with the light of a higher glory in His countenance.” 
** Past years had been buried in the waters of Jordan.”—Geike’s Life of 
Christ, pp. 413, 414. 


DICTIONARIES AND ENCYCLOPADIAS. 


‘* Baptize signifies in the New Testament an immersion in water, 
performed as a sign that vices and crimes have been put away, and 
received by those who are moved by the desire of salvation and wish to 
be admitted to the benefit of the Messianic kingdom. Baptism, a New 
Testament word and peculiar to the Church, signifies immersion, sub- 
mersion.”—Wilke, Clavis Novi Testamenti. 

‘Immersion, baptismos. Dip, Embaptize.” Fradersdorff’s Eng- 
dish-Greek Dictionary. 

‘*Baptizo. Dip in, dip under.”—Pope, Greek-German Dictionary, 
1880. 

‘*Baptizo, to dip in or under repeatedly.”—Rost-Palm-Passow, 
Greek Dictionary. 

‘*The origin of Jewish Proselyte baptism is later than that of 
Christian baptism. Baptism was probably always performed by im- 
mersion (untertauchen) in flowing water.”—Herzog, Encyc/., 2d. Edit., 
Art. ‘‘Taufe.” 

‘*The usual way of performing the ceremony was by immersion. ” 
—Encycl. Britannica, Art. Baptism. 

* ‘*TIt is, however, indisputable that in the primitive church the 
ordinary mode of baptism was by immersion.” —Chambers’s Encycl., Art. 
Baptism. 
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‘* The word (4aufe) is related to the word ‘ deep,’ from the Gothic 
‘daupjan,’ and means to wash oneself, to immerse.””—Zeller’s Biblical 
Dictionary. 

‘* Hence, as might be supposed, the primitive mode of baptizing 
was by immersion, as we learn from the clear testimony of Holy 
Scripture and of the Fathers.”—John Henry Blunt, Dict. of Doctrinal 
and Historical Theology, under the word Baptism. 


COMMENTARIES. 


‘*The Baptism was administered by the immersion of the whole 
person. ’—Dean Alford, Greek Testament. Matt. 3: 6. 

‘*Immersion, which the word in classic Greek and in the New 
Testament everywhere means. ’—Meyer on Mark 7: 4. 

‘* The symbolic nature of baptism is here to be borne in mind: . . . 
The burial in the water of the old man, and the resurrection of the new 
man. ’”—Atford on Luke 12: 50. 

‘¢ The elements of repentance and regeneration, united in the 
sacrament of baptism and prefigured by immersion, were separated 
from one another in the later practices of the church when infant 
baptism came in use. ’—Olshausen on Acts 16: 14, 15. 

‘* The perfect immersion is not accidental in thé form, but manifestly 
intended in the daptizein eis.”—Stier, Words of the Lord, viii, p. 303, 
Note. 

‘* For the explanation of this figurative description of the baptismal 
rite, it is necessary to call attention to the well-known circumstance that 
in the early days of the church persons, when baptized, were first 
plunged below and then raised above the water. ”"—-Tholuck on Rom. 


4. 

‘‘Into death, not merely upon death, as baptizo designates dipping 
in, under, or into something. ”"—Beck, Romans 6: 3. 

‘*In holy baptism, the outward visible sign of water, in which the 
person in those days (Apostolic times) was immersed, or, as it were, 
buried, in the sign, indeed, of our dying and rising again.”—Bp. 
Colenso, Trans. and Exp. of Rom. 6: 4. 

‘*Far be it! says the apostle, for our baptism or submersion was a 
symbol of our death to sin and our resurrection to newness of life. ”” 
—Lewin, Life and Epis. of St. Paul, p. 542. 

‘*It seems to be very probable that it is so, whether primitive 
baptism be regarded as a complete immersion, during which the 
baptized disappears for a moment under water (which best corresponds 
to the figure of burial), or whether the baptized went down into the 
water up to his loins, and the baptizer poured the water, with which he 
had filled the hollow of his hands, over his head; so as to represent an 
immersion. ’”—Godet on Rom, I, p. 407. 

‘* From the earliest sub-apostolic writings, we learn that immersion 
was the usual, though not the only valid form of baptism.” ‘‘ And we 
cannot doubt that Paul refers to this. ’"—Beet on Romans, p. 174. 

‘‘ This passage cannot be understood, unless it be borne in mind 
that the primitive baptism was by immersion.” —Conybeare and Howson, 
Rom. 6: 3. 

66 The candidate says to himself, now I enter into fellowship with 
the death of Christ; I am to be buried with Christ in the immersion, 
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and in the emersion I rise with Christ to newness of life. "—Meyer, 
Rom. 6: 4. 

‘* Overshadowed by the cloudy pillar as a baptism, we pass under 
the cloudy veil of water; through the sea as through the waters of 
baptism. ”’—Dean Stanley on I Cor. 10: 1, 2. 

‘“*They entered by the act of such immersion into a solemn 
convenant with God, and became His church under the laws, as given 
by Moses, God’s servant, just as we Christians, by our baptism.” 
—Alford on I Cor. 10: 2. 


THE HISTORY OF THE EARLY CHURCH. 


‘* He had then to be plunged into the deep waters, by the hand of 
him who had in God’s stead heard this sacred promise, whence, having 
also been especially purified from the pollution of the sins he had 
profoundly repented of, he must emerge again to that new life, the 
meaning and duties of which had already been explained to him.” 
—Ewald, Hist. of Israel, vi, p. 168. 

**In that early age, the scene of the transaction was either some 
deep wayside spring or well, as for the Ethiopian, or some rushing 
river, as the Jordan, or some vast reservoir, as at Jericho or Jerusalem, 
whither, as in the baths of Caracalla at Rome, the whole population 
resorted for swiming or washing.” —Stanley’s Christian [nstitutions, p. 2. 

The baptism of John and Christian baptism ‘‘ were administered by 
immersion or plunging the body under water; both of them were rites 
of initiation, or consecration to the service of God; and both alike 
typical of the same effects—namely, of a death or burial and a resurrec- 
tion ; the former aptly represented by the submersion or re-issuing from 
the same. ”—Thos. Monk Mason, Vexed Questions, p. 171. 

‘*Baptism, which was the sign of admission into the church, was 
administered by immersion. The convert was plunged beneath the 
water, and as he rose from it he received the laying on of hands. These 
two rites corresponded to the two great phases of conversion, the 
crucifixion of the old nature preceding the resurrection with Christ. ” 
—Pressensé, Early Years of Christianity, p. 374. 

**It is needless to add that baptism was (unless in exceptional 
cases) administered by immersion, the convert being plunged beneath 
the surface of the water, to represent his death to the life of sin, and 
then raised from this momentary burial, to represent his resurrection to 
the life of righteousness. "—Conybeare and Howson, Life and Epis. of 
St. Paul, 1, p. 439. 

**In baptism we use immersion, to signify our death and rising 
again.””"—Lewin, Life and Epis. of St Paul, 1, p. 432. 

‘* Baptism took place by complete immersion (untertauchen).”— 
Kurtz, Church History, p. 41. 

** Respecting the form of baptism, therefore (quite otherwise with 
the much more important difference respecting the subject of baptism, 
or infant baptism—Comp. 3: 143), the impartial historian is compelled, 
by exegesis and history, substantially to yield the point to the Baptists, 
as is done, in fact (perhaps somewhat too decidedly, and without due 
regard to the arguments just stated for the other practice), by most 
German scholars.”—Schaff, Hist. of Apostolic Church, first edition, p. 


§79. 
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‘* Baptism was performed by immersion in the name of the Trinity.” 
—F. X. Kraus. Church History, Trier, 1882, p. 56. 

‘* The orthodox Greek Church preserves the original custom, and 
baptizes by a real immersion (untertauchen) of the head at least under 
the water. Baptizein means first immersion, dipping, then washing 
and purifying, because this takes place generally by dipping into water.” 
—Hofling, Sacrament der Taufe, 1., pp. 31, 46. 

‘* There is no doubt that the usual mode of administering baptism 
in the early church was by immersion, or plunging the whole body of 
the person baptized under water. An appeal to the numerous authori- 
ties by which this fact is attested would be superfluous.”—Riddle, 
Christian Antiquities, p. 502. 

‘* Baptism was originally performed by immersion in the name of 
the Trinity.”—-Guericke, Church Hist., by Shedd, p. 141. 

‘‘Baptism itself was originally administered by immersion.”— 
Guericke, Antig. of the Church, by Morrison, p. 231. 


DOGMATICS AND HISTORY OF DOCTRINES. 


‘* Pouring (baptismus clinicorum) was first used in the third cen- 
tury.”—-Luthardt, Dogmatik, p. 265. 

‘The symbolical in baptism lies both in the water, which is the 
means of purifying, and in the act of dipping or immersion (eintauchen 
oder untertauchen), which is a representation of complete purification.” 


Luthardt, Saving Truths, p. 245. 

‘¢ Only immersion, not mere sprinkling, corresponds to the Biblical 
figures in Mark 1: 10. Rom. 6: 5.”—Gass, Symbolics of the Greek 
Church, p. 243. 

‘* This sprinkling, which appears to have first come generally into 
use in the thirteenth century, in place of the entire immersion of the 
body, in imitation of the previous baptism of the sick, has certainly the 
imperfection that the symbolical character of the act is expressed by it 
much less conspicuously than by complete immersion and burial under 
the water.”—Van Oosterzee, Christian Dogmatics, p. 749. 

‘‘According to Romans 6: 4, we have to consider baptism as a 
baptism into the death of Christ.”—Schmidt, Biblical Theology, p. 448. 

‘* Paul applies the symbol of the external, so that he sees in the 
immersion (untertauchen) the death of the old man with Christ, the 
being planted into his death that secured the forgiveness of sins, and in 
the rising again out of the watery grave the resurrection of the new man 
in fellowship with Christ. Christ himself declared the relationship of 
baptism to his death.”—Dorner, Glaudenslehre, I1., p. 820. 

‘¢ John demanded asa preparation for the approaching kingdom 
of the Messiah not only an inner change of mind, and outwardly the 
penitent confession of past sins, but also the significant act of the im- 
mersion of the penitent in the Jordan.”—D. F. Strauss, Glaudens- 
lehre, 1., Pp. 527. 

‘*As to the baptism of Christ and the Apostles, and in reference to 
immersion, see Augusti, Vol. 7.”—Hagenbach, History of Doctrines, 

. 161. 
ee This passage makes baptism represent the dying to sin and rising 
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to holiness; one part of the ceremony, the immersion, signifying the- 
conformity to our Lord’s death; the other, the rising out of the water, 
conformity with his resurrection.”--Wm. Burt Pope, D.D., Christian 
Theol., p. 315. 

‘*The Baptist position is incontrovertible from the Protestant 
standpoint, since they have the clear Bible text for baptism, and church 
tradition decides neither for nor against.”—Dollinger, Zhe Church and 
the Churches. 

‘*The symbolical import of the dipping lies in the man’s going 
under and in his new coming forth; as Luther has so correctly and strik- 
ingly expressed it, ‘ That the old man may be drowned and a new man 
come forth again.’”—Ebrard, Dogmatik, p. 462. 

‘*If there is anything that speaks against infant baptism, it is the 
fact that the specific rite of immersion (untertauchen) is not applicable 
to it.”—Rothe, Stille Stunden, p. 338. 

‘From the word used, there can be no doubt that not wetting 
with water, but immersion, was the chief thing.” —Lippert, Das Christen- 
thum, Berlin, 1882. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


‘*If from the general scene we turn to the special locality of the 
river banks, the reason of John’s selection is at once explained. He 
came baptizing, 7. ¢., signifying to those who came to him, as he 
plunged them under the rapid torrent, the forgiveness and forsaking of 
their former sins.”—-Dean Stanley, Sinai and Palest., pp. 304-306. 

‘In allowing himself to be dipped into the water, the Son of Man 
performed the first act of his atoning humiliation.”—Orelli, Durch’s 
Heiligeland, p. 147. 

‘* Baptism is a symbol of the declaration of Christ, ‘ He that loseth 
his life shall save it.’ It is a burial and resurrection.”—Hauck, Theol. 
Fahresbericht, 1871, p. 293. 

‘* As regards their form of government, the Baptists are, as every 
one knows, independents, who perform the rite of baptism, like the 
primitive Christians, by immersion.”—Dr. Bunsen’s Letters to Arndt 
on the ‘‘ Signs of the Times.” 

‘* There can be no question that the original form of baptism—the 
very meaning of the word—was complete immersion in the deep bap- 
tismal waters; and that for at least four centuries any other form was 
either unknown, or regarded as an exceptional, almost a monstrous 
case.”—Quarterly Review for June, 1854. 

**It was impossible to see that significant act—in which the con- 
vert went down into the water, travel worn and soiled with dust, disap- 
se for one moment, and then emerged pure and fresh—without 
eeling that the symbol answered to and interpreted a strong craving of 
the human heart. It is the desire to wash away that which is past and. 
evil.”--F. W. Robertson’s Sermons, Harpers, 1871, p. 102. 


W. W. EVERTS, JR. 
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II.—HISTORICAL THEOLOGY. 


Practica Inquisitionis Heretice Pravitatis. Auctore BERNARDO GUIDO- 
NIS, Ordinis Fratrum Predicatorum. Document Publié pour la Primiére 
Fois, par Le Chanoine C. Douais, Professeur a l’Ecole Superieure de Thé- 
ologie de Toulouse. 4to, pp. xi, and 370. Paris, 1886. 


Canon Douais, Professor of Theology at Toulouse, has rendered a 
valuable service to students of medizeval church history by the publication 
of thisimportant document. We are not a little surprised that a faith- 
ful member of the Romish communion should be willing thus to promote 
investigations into the infamies of the Inquisition; but fortunately for 
science, he seems not to be aware of the damaging character of these 
documents. He seems to anticipate our surprise. After calling atten- 
tion to the publication of similar documents by others (chiefly Protest- 
ants) he adds: ‘‘ But let no one be astonished that I now edit the 
second work of this inquisitor. Far otherwise. It is of importance to 
everybody, particularly to the church, which has nothing to fear from 
the truth, that the reality of the facts be established according to authen- 
tic writers. Inspired by this thought I have worked for some years at 
bringing to light documents relative to the Inquisition.” This is in 
reality by no means the first work of the kind for which we are indebted 
to the learned editor. 

Worthy of mention are his works, on the Origin of the Albigenses 
(1880), on the Siege of Carcassonne in 1209 (1882), on The Sources 
of the History of the Inquisition in the South of France in the Thirteenth 
and Fourteenth Centuries (1881), on The Church and the Crusade 
against the Albigenses (1882), on The Subjection of the Viscount 
of Carcassonne by Simon de Montfort (1884), three works on the 
Dominican order, whose members were at the head of the Inquisition, 
and several other works on early and medieval French church 
history. : 

Bernard Gui was one of the most distinguished inquisitors of the 
13th and 14thcenturies. Born about 1261, he entered the Dominican 
order in 1279, studied theology at Narbonne and Limoges 1285-89, and 
taught theology in various places 1291-1306. . After filling a number of 
official positions in his order he was made inquisitor at Toulouse in 1306, 
This position he held till 1323. His inquisitorship fellin a most im- 
portant age—the early years of the Avignon abode of the papacy, an age 
in which heresy lifted up its head on all sides. Toulouse was the oldest 
and most important centre of the Inquisition. For at least two hun- 
dred years heresy had abounded in this region, and although the Inquisi- 
tion had been vigorously effected for a century, and exterminating 
crusades had swept over this region, destroying tens of thousands of Evan- 
gelical Christians, Bernard’s office was far from being asinecure. It has 
been estimated that he dealt with at least six hundred and forty-seven cases 
during the seventeen years of his incumbency. The Book of Senten- 
ces of the Inquisition of Toulouse, by the same author, was published 
by Philip Limborth in his great work on the Inquisition (1692). The 
present work is now published for the first time. A large part of the 
volume is taken up with forms of citation for various classes of persons, 
forms of denunciation, of summoning witnesses and theologians to assist 
in makinginquisition, ofsentences, of absolution, etc., etc. Every possible 
emergency seems to have been provided for. The Inquisition of 
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Toulouse was certainly conducted in a most systematic way, and the 
chances of escaping its vigilance, or when once arrested of securing 
honorable release, must have been small indeed. We can scarcely con- 
ceive of anything more diabolical than the institution whose machinery 
we are permitted to examine. 

But it is the fresh information about heretical parties that chiefly in- 
terests us. Minute descriptions of the various parties, including their 
doctrines and their practices, with a view to aiding subordinates in de- 
tecting them and in distinguishing one party from another, abound. 
The very purpose of these determinations is favorable to their credibility, 
for to misrepresent the parties would have been to frustrate their object ; 
morover, the characterization of the Waldenses, in whom we feel the 
deepest interest, is quite in accordance with what we know of the party 
from other sources, while it throws some fresh lights on certain aspects. 
of their doctrine and polity. The account of the ministry of the Wal- 
denses, while the information it contains is not entirely new, is of con- 
siderable value. We quote a few sentences: 

‘* The sect and heresy of the Waldenses confesses three orders in its 
church, viz., deacon, presbyter and bishop. But their bishop is called 
major omnium, and is elected major by all the presbytersand deacons, 
etc., after a unanimous election and united prayer, and confession of 
sins, first in private and then in public, not indeed specifically but gene- 
rally, some major, if one should be present among them, if not a 
presbyter, praying and saying the Pater Noster, lays his hand upon the 
head of the elect, that he may receive the Holy Ghost, and after him the 
rest of the deacons as well as presbyters lay their hands upon his head, 
one by one in order, and so, without any other form of words, and without 
delivering to him anything whatever (i. e., any symbol of investiture), 
and without any anointing, and without pontifical insignia, through 
prayer and imposition of hands alone, he is ordained bishop among 
them. To the power of the bishop they say it pertains to admin- 
ister the sacraments of penance, and ordination, and the Eucharist, also 
to preach the gospel wherever he will, and to bestow upon presbyters. 
the power of preaching the gospel and of hearing confession. Likewise 
the said major can absolve any that confess to him, from all sins con- 
fessed, of whatever kind. Likewise he can remit the whole penalty due 
to sins or part of it, although this is notcommonly done. But when he 
does absolve from sins, he says: May God absolve thee from all thy 
sins, and | enjoin upon thee contrition for thy sins even until death, and 
that such penance be done as prayers, or fastings, or both. 

‘* But the presbyter is ordained among them in this manner. For 
after he has been elected, and after prayer and confession of sins, their 
major \ays hands upon the head of the presbyter to be ordained, and 
after him then the other presbyters there present, that he may receive 
the Holy Ghost. But in the imposition of hands ordination is con- 
ferred by the major. But to the power of the presbyters so ordained it 
pertains to hear confessions of sins; and while he cannot remit the pen- 
alties of sins nor celebrate |the Eucharist], yet to ordain their major or 
majoralis, in case all the rest should be dead, because they say that as 
presbyters and deacons, having left all for Christ’s sake, they belong to 
the order and rank of apostles. 

‘¢ But the deacon is ordained thus. Election and prayer and confes- 
sion of sins having been accomplished as above, the major alone, say~ 
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ing the Pater Noster, lays hands upon:the head of the deacon to be or- 
dained, that he may receive the Holy Ghost, and nothing else takes 
place in his case ; and being so ordained the deacon is brought into the 
state of those that are vowed to poverty, chastity, and obedience, nor 
is any one perfected in that state before the reception of the said ordi- 
nation. But others who are not ordained are called believers and 
friends of the ordained, and from these the latter receive their support. 
To the deacon it pertains to minister to the bodily needs of major and 
presbyters. Yet they have not power to hear confessions.” 

’ The document contains much other information with respect to 
Waldensian practices and methods of work. Their well-known predi- 
lection for the Lord’s Prayer is clearly set forth. The training that a 
Waldensian bishop was obliged to undergo during this age of persecu- 
tion developed in them a degree of caution and skill in eluding the 
officers of the law that is truly marvellous. They were familiar with all 
the arts of the detective. They were familiar with all methods of dis- 
guising themselves, and with all by-paths and places of concealment. 
They were so skillful in framing their answers when before the inquis- 
itors that it required the utmost care and skill to detect them. Their 
perfect organization, extending over a large part of Europe, gave them 
great facility in fleeing from one part to another, and assured them of 
harborage wherever they went. It is probable that the numerical 
strength and the influence of this party during the later middle ages 
has been almost universally underestimated. 

ALBERT H. NEWMAN. 


Das Leben D. Friedrich August Gottreu Tholuck’s, dargestellt von Pro- 
fessor LEOPOLD WIPrTE, Superintendent und geistl. Inspector der Kénigl. 
Landesschule, Pforta. Zweiter Band, 1826-1877. Bielefeld und Leip- 
zig. Verlag von Velhagen & Klasing. 1886. 


The first volume of Professor Witte’s Life of Dr. Tholuck appeared 
in 1884, and closed with the circumstances attending Tholuck’s transfer 
from the University of Berlin to the University at Halle as the successor 
of Knapp. On account of his well-known evangelical views Tholuck 
was not wanted there by the rationalistic professors in the Theological 
Faculty —Weber, Niemeyer, Wegscheider, Gesenius, Marks—who had, 
been accustomed to have everything their own way, and were deter- 
mined to hold the position they had secured. Their combined efforts, 
however, were not successful in preventing Tholuck’s appointment, and 
though the transfer was to the young professor not at all in accordance 
with his hopes and aspirations, he went to Halle and entered upon his 
labors there in April, 1826. His first lecture was on the afternoon of 
April 18. The opposition of his colleagues had been so pronounced 
that there could not but beon the part of Tholuck and his friends anxious 
thoughts concerning the reception which the new professor would re- 
ceive. A few East-Frieslanders and Pomeranians had assured him that 
they would be present and give him protection in case of any trouble; 
but what could they do in the presence of a crowd of turbulent students? 
The hour for the lecture came, and Tholuck found the room crowded 
with an angry looking set; but his first words won their favor, and they 
were so charmed with the manner and the words of the ‘‘mystic” that they 
forgot their former threats and listened attentively till the lecture closed. 
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In fact, during that first semester Tholuck had nearly as many students 
in attendance upon his lectures as the renowned Gesenius. With char- 
acteristic energy he devoted himself to his work. By personal inter- 
course with the students he sought to awaken in them an interest in 
vital piety. But his opponents did not allow him to pursue his course 
unhindered. In every way possible they assailed him, and endeavored 
to drive him from the field. His successes only stimulated them to more 
desperate measures. The warfare was, at times, extremely bitter, and 
it waslongcontinued. But gradually, one after another, therationalistic 
— dropped out, and the new men who took their places were 
or the most part men ofadifferent spirit. Especially was Tholuck 
strengthened by the appointment of Julius Miller. When Gesenius 
died, Tholuck under date of November 7, 1842, wrote in his diary, 
‘* The death of Gesenius, an occurrence which makes me feel as if some 
demoniacal influence above me was taken away.” From this time on 
his position was unassailed, and in the university he came to be regarded 
with a veneration hardly ever equalled in the annals of university 
life. 

An interesting chapter is devoted to the events of a year, which, 
not long after his transfer to Halle, Tholuck spent in Rome as chaplain 
to Bunsen, the Prussian Minister at the Papal court. It was a season of 
rest from strife, which Tholuck greatly enjoyed, and the memory of 
which was a joy to him all the rest ot his days. Anotherchapter brings 
Tholuck before us as University preacher and a winner of souls. Here 
was a work which he dearly loved, and he became the guide to a new life 
for many a young man who otherwise would have missed the way. To 
such his hand and his heart were ever open, and nothing gave him so 
much joy as to see the fruits of holy living manifesting themselves in 
the lives of those whom he had allured to brighter worlds. 

Dr. Tholuck owed much to his most estimable and lovely wife. 
The seventh chapter in this volume, which introduces us to the house 
over which the ‘‘ Frau Ratin” presided with so much womanly grace 
and dignity, is one of the most interesting in the work. Professor 
Witte, who at one time was Tholuck’s amanuensis, knew it well, and 
his description is characterized by true German fidelity and simplicity. 
Into this well ordered household were received almost daily, through a 
long series of years, eminent men from all parts of the world, and those 
who have shared the warm-hearted hospitality of its occupants will bear 
witness to the faithfulness of the sketch which Professor Witte presents. 

The last chapter in the work refers to Tholuck’s journeys. Several 
of these are sketched at length. On one of them, that in 1842, Professor 
John L. Lincoln, of Brown University, which was a chosen companion, 
and Professor Witte cites a passage from Tholuck’s diary, in which, refer- 
ring to Professor Lincoln, Tholuck says: ‘‘ Oh how I love that nervous, 
humorous, intelligent boy.” This agrees with a remark once made by 
Tholuck, that of all the Americans he had ever met he loved John Lin- 
coln the most. 

{n connection with these journeys, Professor Witte tells the story of 
Tholuck’s last years—the last journey—when broken in health, and bent 
with the weight of years, he was slowly descending into the valley of the 
shadow of death. His beloved colleague, Julius Miiller, was also a ruin; 
and very touching isa reference which Professor Witte makes to a visit 
Tholuck received one day, not long before his death, from his well-tried 
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associate, when the two veterans greeted each other for the last time 
on this side of eternity. 

Professor Witte has done his work in a manner which cannot but 
be regarded with satisfaction by Dr. Tholuck’s many friends on both 
sides of the sea. This second volume contains what is so often lacking 
in German books—a good index. 

HENRY S. BURRAGE. 


III. PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. 


The Golden Bible; or, Book of Mormon. Is it from God? By Rev. 
M. T. Lams. New York: Ward & Drummond. 


This book has very much interested us. It was not made; it grew. Its 
origin had a suggestive history. Four lectures were delivered by Mr. 
Lamb in Salt Lake City during the year 1885. These lectures were 
attended by large audiences, made up in considerable part of Mormons. 
Mr. Lamb announced that he would discuss the whole question of Mor- 
monism without abuse of or ill-will toward the Mormon people. This 
notice attracted the attention and secured the attendance of a large 
number of Mormons. The Baptist church in which the lectures were 
given was packed to overflowing, and many extra chairs were used and 
many persons remained standing during the entire service. His Ex- 
cellency, Governor Murray, and many others desired to have these 
lectures published. They were published, making a small volume which 
received a cordial welcome from the community generally. This led 
Mr. Lamb carefully to study all the facts connected with the origin of 
the Book of Mormon. He was encouraged by the various denomina- 
tions conducting mission work in Salt Lake City. It was there believed 
that, inasmuch as the book of Mormon is the foundation of the whole 
system, such a volume as Mr Lamb could prepare would undermine the 
foundation on which the system rests. Mr. Lamb, therefore, travelled 
through Utah and delivered his lectures before leading Mormon com- 
munities; and the Mormons gave him such a hearing as they never 
before gave any man outside of their own religious circle. While 
Mr. Lamb opposed their religious principles, he did so with much court- 
esy and consideration. On two occasions the Mormons allowed him 
the use of their school-rooms, and on another occasion one of their 
bishops presided at the meeting. As a result of these lectures many of 
the younger Mormons have manifested a deep interest in the discussion. 
They listened with great attention and respect, without any form of 
hostile demonstration. Some of them have purchased copies of these 
four earlier lectures. These and similar facts led many pastors of various 
denominations to express the belief that Mr Lamb ought to travel over 
Utah and deliver these lectures wherever audiences of Mormons can be 
gathered. So unanimous were these expressions of opinion that 
Mr. Lamb felt it to be his duty to give up everything else and devote 
himself to the preparation of this volume, which is now given to the 
public. He has made a careful examination: of the whole field. 

Perhaps there is no man now living who is so well prepared as Mr. 
Lamb to fight this iniquity from the point of view taken in this volume. 
The gentleness of his manner and the kindliness of his speech peculiarly 
fit him to present this subject both to Gentile and to Mormon audiences. 
After consulting with eminent antiquarians to confirm his historical 
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arguments he has presented in this volume the result of all his labors. 
We cannot in this brief review give an analysis of this able volume; 
neither can we discuss the religious and political system which it seeks 
to destroy. A somewhat careful examination of the book inclines us to 
the opinion that Mr. Lamb has proved by unanswerable arguments that 
the Book of Mormon is a conteinptible fraud. Ifthe book is so proveda 
deadly blow has been struck at the entire system of which the book is 
the foundation. Without making pretentions to great literary excellence, 
the book is well written, and the arguments presented are clear and 
strong. Mr. Lamb shows that the history of this western world utterly 
contradicts the claims of the Book of Mormon. By comparing the 
characters which Mr. Smith claims to have found in the hill Cumorah, 
which he affirms were the characters in use upon this continent fifteen 
hundred years ago, with the real characters in use in Central America 
at that date, and which have been preserved in marble, Mr. Lamb shows 
that the names of cities, countries, and men mentioned in the Book of 
Mormon, as in existence fifteen hundred or two thousand years ago, are 
entirely incorrect. No such countries, cities, or men were ever in 
existence upon thiscontinent. Mr. Lamb further shows that the people 
claimed by the Book of Mormon to have occupied North America fifteen 
hundred years ago never had an existence. The purpose of this book 
is to rescue Mormon readers from one of the most fatal delusions that 
ever gained belief on the part of men and women in any land or time, 
and also to prevent others from falling into the same terrible pit. The 
author wishes to distribute gratuitously ten thousand copies of this book. 
He has exhausted all his own financial resources in the preparation of 
the book, and he now depends upon the friends of humanity to make it 
possible for him to distribute large numbers free of charge among 
the Mormons. A contribution of one dollar will place six copies in six 
Mormon families. All money contributed for this purpose will be used 
sacredly in this way. We shall be glad to see this book not only in the 
hands of all Mormons but all Gentiles also throughout the country. 
We congratulate Mr. Lamb upon the completion of the work, and also 
the Home Mission Society, under whose auspices Mr. Lamb is laboring. 


R. S. MACARTHUR. 





